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THE ABSENT-MINDEDNESS OF 
UNCLE JAMES. 


‘*‘Absent-mindedness is a real cur’ous freak of 


natur’, now aint it? I’ve see a powerful sight of 
it, fust an’ last. It runs in our family, but it 
mostly skips over a generation, same’s the 
phthisic an’ craziness.” 

Cornelius Bassett, country storekeeper, leaned 
on his counter in a confidential attitude and 
regarded the one lounger reflectively. Seeing a 
look of puzzled inquiry in the stranger's face, he 
continued : 

‘*Yes, I’m in the off generation, I am, an’ it’s a 
considerable fortunate circumstance, bein’ in the 
tradin’ business as I be. It would kinder offend 
my customers if I give ’em fly-powder instead of 
cinnamon, same’s Michael Thoms done, over to 
the Cross Roads. Mis’ Fletcher, she tinctured 
her gingerbread up with the fly-powder, an’ it 
wa'n’t not what you'd call a up an’ down success. 
It made feelin’ betwixt her an’ Michael, an’ she 
drives clear over here now to trade.” 

Mr. Bassett came round and seated himself on 
the cracker barrel in leisurely comfort. Trade 
was unwontedly slack, owing to the muddy state 
of the roads and the fine, sleety storm that was in 
progress. The lounger recrossed his legs. 

«Are your children absent-minded ?’’ he asked, 
meditatively. 

“None of ’em aint but the baby. She's a good 
deal inclined, I think. It worries me an’ Nancy. 
She'll creep across the room after her ball, an’ 
when she gits close up to it she’ll kinder forgit 
what she come for, an’ grab the cat’s tail instead, 
with a real far-away, wandery look to her face. I 
don’t know what she’s comin’ to. Her eyes is 
the same color as Uncle James's, an’ there’s the 
same set to her ears. That's the reason why 
Nancy an’ me’s so anxious. 

“Uncle James Bassett was the absent-mindedest 
of the hull race of us,’’ Cornelius wenton. ‘Land 
of liberty! he was up to somethin’ queer the 
continual time. Aunt Mercy, she had a terrible 
It begun the Sunday she walked 
bride up in the Rome village meetin’-house. 
Some way or nuther, Uncle James held himself in 
while they was courtin’, an’ Mercy, she wa'n’t 
real prepared for what was comin’.” 

‘*Walked bride?’’ the lounger interrupted, 
curiously. 

‘*Yes—'peared out, you know. She had on all 
her weddin’ finery, an’ walked up the aisle behind 
Uncle James, lookin’ sort of bashful an’ conspic- 
uous. The parson’s pew was clear up,—Uncle 
James was the parson, you know,—an’ the con- 
gregation was all makin’ the most of their time 
a-lookin’ at Mercy’s bombazine dress an’ bunnit. 
Well, sir, Uncle James, he forgot all about the 
bride, an’ went right on, up into the pulpit, an’. 
give out the first hymn!” 

“And Mercy ?”’ 

‘Mercy? Well, she kep’ on a while, an’ then 
she stood stock-still in the aisle, with her face as 
red as them peppers over the vinegar barrel. 
Deacon Milliken come to her help when he got his 
breath.” 

Mr. Bassett plunged his hand behind him into 
the barrel and took out some crackers. Then 
reaching out his long arm he chipped a wedge of 
cheese from the big round conveniently near. He 
passed the two commodities acrcss to the lounger, 
and repeated the process in his own behalf. 

“That was considerable embarrassin’, as you 
might say,’’ he continued, nibbling cheese, ‘but it 
wa’'n’t no circumstance to plenty of other experi- 
ences Aunt Mercy had to put up with. She 
invited us over to Thanksgivin’ one year, but we 
didn't have no turkey. We had b’iled chickens 
an’ spar’rib.” ; 

He chuckled quietly over the last cracker 
crumbs. 

‘Aunt Mercy, she had a turkey all plumped up 
jest to a degree. She'd give him corn till he'd 
‘most bust himself. Along two or three days 
before Thanksgivin’ she sent Uncle James out to 
kill him. Uncle James, he was busy concoctin’ a 
sermon, but he went right off, real obligin’, an’ 
Aunt Mercy heard a terrible takin’ on an’ floppin’ 
‘round soon after.” 

The lounger changed legs and waited patiently. 

“Uncle James killed the turkey, an’ carried him 
out an’ buried him, an’ he couldn’t remember 
where he buried him! So we eat spar’rib an’ 
b’iled pullets for Thanksgivin’ dinner. He was 
the absent-mindedest man you ever see. 

“One time he ran across one of his congregation 
—one Sunday mornin’. ‘Why, Brother Sylvester,’ 
says he, ‘I’m dreadful pleased to see you! When 
did you git back? We've missed your presence 
in our midst’—Uncle James always used sorter 
soundin’ phrases. 

“Brother Sylvester looked real dumfounded, 
for there he'd been settin’ under Uncle James's 
doctrine every endurin’ Sunday, an’ passin’ round 
the contribution-box, too! Never thought of 
goin’ away anywheres! 

‘That was jest like Uncle James. I’m terrible 
afraid the baby'll take after him in them respects. 





I'd be pleased to have her be like him in anythin’ 
but them. Land of liberty, yes! He was jest as 
good as gold!" 

The store door opened with rusty warning, and 
a customer came in. Cornelius Bassett descended 
from the cracker barrel and took his oil-can. 

“How are ye, Jonas ?”’ 

**How are ye, "Nelius ?”’ 

‘Kinder nasty out, aint it? 
have ?”” 

“Gallon. Yes, tis. The roads is muddier than 
I ever see "em before. Over by Eben Lothrop’s 
cattle barn you go in over your hubs.” 

Mr. Bassett set the can under the faucet in the 
rear room and came back into the store. 

“We was talkin’ about Uncle James Bassett, 
this gentleman and me. You know Uncle James, 
Eben ?—lived over to Rome village. Why, wa'n’t 
his middle wife some relation of your wife’s? She 
was one of the Berrytown Crocketts, you know.” 

“Yes, my wife was a Crockett from Berry- 
town,’’ Eben assented. 

“That’s what I thought. She that was Almiry 
Crockett—Uncle James’s middle wife—was a real 
deservin’ woman, but she didn’t live long. His 
first wife—she that was a Simpson—wa’n’t no 
more like her an’ Mercy than nothin’ at all; but 
she was a good woman, too. That makes me 
think of another of Uncle James’s absent-minded- 
nesses. I don’t know but it beats all the rest for 
absent-mindedness.”’ 

He looked over at the lounger interrogatively. 
The lounger nodded. 

‘“‘Well,”” Mr. Bassett began, comfortably; then 
he sniffed several times. A penetrating odor 
issued from the back room. 

“Land of liberty!’’ he exclaimed. “I forgot 
that ile-can! It’s runnin’ over, sure’s my name’s 
Cornelius Bassett.” : 

When he came back with the can there was 
rather a rueful look on his pleasant face. 

“TI don’t know but the baby takes it after me,” 
he said. Then he recovered his spirits, and went 
back to his interrupted story. 

‘“‘Her name was Sarah Ann Simpson—Uncle 
James's first wife’s was. Not more’n a year or 
two ago—while Aunt Mercy was takin’ her turn, 
you know—an old friend met Uncle James 
unexpected, an’ they got to talkin’ of old times 
an’ friends. 

“In the course of things the old friend says, 
says he, ‘Il uster know Sarah Ann Simpson real 
well. She was one of the salts of the earth.’ 
Uncle James kinder scratched his head an’ looked 
ruminatin’. ‘Sarah Ann Simpson—Sarah Ann 
Simpson,’ he says, slow an’ thoughtful. ‘The 
name sounds familiar to me. I think I must ‘a’ 
been acquainted with her, too. Sarah Ann 
Simpson—I certainly remember the name.’ ”” 

ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


How much’ll you 
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BIRDS AND CHOLERA. 


There is a widespread and general belief in 
Oriental countries that birds desert a district in 
which cholera is raging. The author of ‘‘How I 
Shot my Bears,’ Mrs. R. H. Tyacke, says that 
the fact has been noticed for many years in India, 
Persia, China, and throughout Europe. She 
continues: This is most remarkable in India, 
where certain birds constantly frequent the habitat 
of man, notably kites, vultures, crows and the 
Indian minah bird. The vultures and crows are 
the natural scavengers of Indian towns and camps. 
Wherever soldiers are found on the line of march, 
wherever native fairs are held, these omnivorous 
birds will be found collected, as if by magic. But 
let cholera break out, and again, as if by magic, 
they vanish. 


In 1846, at Karachi, in Sinde, the 86th Regiment 
was stricken by cholera, and lost in ten days two 
hundred and fifty men. On the first two days of 
the visitation it was remarked that all the natural 
scavengers vanished, and it was also noted that 
when the disease disappeared they immediately 
returned. 

The case was equally remarkable a few years 
later, when a Highland regiment stationed at 
Hyderabad suffered to even a greater extent. 

My attention was again called to the subject in 
the year 1892, when Kullu was so terribly afflicted 
by this scourge. Mr. D——, a large fruit-grower 
in the valley, suffered considerable loss from the 
depredations of the minah birds amongst his 
plums, apricots and early peas, so much so that 
he placed some of the plum-trees entirely at their 
disposal; that is to say, he took no measures to 
protect them. 

One morning early in May he noticed that the 
birds had entirely disappeared, and he was 
thankful that a certain part of his fruit had been 
spared. But alas! it was no matter for rejoicing. 
Within a few days he had nine cases of cholera on 
his estate, some of which proved fatal. 

The birds did not return till the epidemic had 
subsided. It is now considered safe to follow 
the birds, for where they are found congregated 
there will be no cholera. 
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PERPLEXED. 

The Washington Star is responsible for this 
little tale of boyish perplexity: Johnny’s mother 
was greatly excited when two men brought her 
boy into the house, his garments dripping and 
his limbs shivering. His skates were still on 
his feet. 


“Why, Johnny, Johnny !’’ screamed his mother, 
‘‘where have you been ?”” 

The boy was silent. 

**Why don’t you answer ?”’ 

‘*’C-cause, mother, I can’t exactly say.” 

‘*Why not?” 

***C-cause, I d-dunno whether I’ve _ b-been 


o 


skatin’ or s-swimmin’. 





NERVEASE 


Has cured thousands of aching 
heads, Physicians prescribe it 
—grateful sufferers bless it — 
and well they ~} = It relieves 
headaches in a few minutes, 
asc. all druggists, or by mail, 
prepaid, NERvEASE Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sample free to 
| Companion readers. ' 


BOYS! BOYS!! 


The 4th is Coming. 


Any boy selling 10 lbs. of Tea or Baking Pow- 
der we will give for his work 60 Bunches of 
Fire Crackers. We pay es charges when 
money is sent with order, otherwise sent C. O. D. 


WILDE & WRIGHT, Natick, Mass. 


Outing Tents. 


We are headquarters for 
Camp and Lawn Tents of 
all kinds, also Flags and 
Awnings. If you want the 
best goods at right prices 
send for our Catalogue. 


BURGIN BROS., Springfield, Mass. 
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THE COURSE OF STUDY 
is thorough, complete and practical. Pupils are 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life. 


THE FACULTY 
embraces a list of more than twent 
and assistants, elected with specia 
to proficiency in each department. 


THE STUDENTS 
are young people of both sexes, full of dili- 
gence and zeal. . 


THE DISCIPLINE 
is of the highest order and includes valuable 
business lessons, 


THE PATRONAGE 
is the LARGEST of any similar institution 
in the world. 


THE REPUTATION 
of this school for originality and leadership 
and as being the Standard Institution of its 
kind is generally acknowledged. 


SPECIAL COURSE. 
Shorthand, Type Writing, Composition and Cor- 
respondence may be taken as a special course. 


SITUATIONS 
in business houses furnished pupils amon 
the varied inducements to attend this school. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING 
is centrally located and purposely constructed. 
Office open daily, from 9 till 2 o’clock. 
Prospectus Post Free. 
J. W. BLAISDELL, Sec’y 
608 Washington St., 


teachers 
reference 


Boston. 





Your Vacation. 


Before deciding where you will spend it, send for the 
below mentioned 

15 Finely illustrated Book of Tours POQST= 
published by the Internation- 

CENTS al Steams ip Co., the great PAID. 
Water o Eastern Maine 

and the Provinces. E. A. WALDRON, Gen’l Agent, 
Commercial Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


“Toward the Sunrise.” 
HAMMOCK CHAIR. 











Solid 
Comfort 


If you cannot get one in 
your town write to us. 


Illus. Poetical Catalogue FREE. 
Lawn, Swing, Steamer and Invalid Chairs. 
D. J. PAYNE, Middletown, Conn. 


A Bright Little Device 


(patent pending) will keep your new Straw 
Hat Lining fresh or will hide the stain of 
last year’s. 


A Dainty Little Article 


of .Vegetable Ivory in the form of a shield 
attaching itself instantly to any lining, will 
be sent post-paid on receipt of 10 cents by 


THE HOWE NOVELTY CO., West Newton, Mass. 














THE 
Fin de Siecle 


. (Patented) 


Combination Outing Shoe 


For Ladies and Gentlemen, Boys and Girls, 


The most improved Outing Shoe in the market. 
Recommended by Miss Hill, Director of ty oye Train- 
ing at Wellesley College ; Col. A. A. Pope, Pres. of Pope 
Mfg. Co., and many others. While especially designed 
fora Bicycle Shoe it is alsoadapted toall Athletic and 
— purposes. Elegant in appearance, correct in 
style, it looks well on the street or anywhere else. None 
genuine unless stamped “ fim de Siécle’’ on sole. 


If your shoe-dealer does not have them, send size 
nd width with P. O. Order direct to the makers. 


Little, Maxwell & Co., Shoe Mfrs., 310 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
e 50 for Women’s Sizes, 2 to 8. 
1 for Men’s Sizes, 5 to 11. 


Money refunded if shoes do not prove as represented and 
are returned. References, any Bank in United States. 
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FOR 56 YEARS—— MADE ON 
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HONOR — SOLD ON MERIT. 





SPECIAL 


NOTICE. 


The Special Offer in our advertisement in THe ComPaNron of May gth is limited 
to July 1st, and no Combs will be sent in response to replies received after that date. 
By an oversight this provision was omitted from the advertisement. 


That offer was made by us in good faith, 


and will be carried out to the letter; and 


it is hoped that the names sent us are given with equally honorable intent. 


A. M. McPHAIL PIANO CO., Factory, 520 Harrison Ave., Boston, Mass. 





Well 


Made 


Fashionable Furniture. 





as well as those made of Oak. 
Parlor Suits, Carpets, Odd Pieces in 
White Enamel, Hall Stands, Dining=- 
Room Sets, Book Cases, 
in fact everything to furnish a house. 


OUR LOW PRICES WILL SURPRISE YOU. 


We sell a very good Desk for $6. ‘This one costs a 
little more than that. 


Mahogany Chamber Sets, 


It would do you good to see our fine 


We have 


SPECIAL—As an extra inducement to Companion readers, we will deliver all goods FREE 
within one hundred miles of Boston, to those who mention the paper when buying. 


Illustrations and Price-List Free on Application. 


A. McARTHUR & CO., 16 to 26 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


(TWO DOORS FROM WASHINGTON STREET.) 
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THE LOTTERY TICKET. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
In Eight Chapters.—Chapter VII. 


Ray’s Affairs reach a startling Crisis. — Weber's 
Mother visits Boston. 

Aroused by the pounding at his door, Weber 
leaped up, and remembering the strange events of 
the night, wondered for a moment if he had 
dreamed them. The sun was clouded, but it was 
broad day. The knocking continued. 

‘*Who’s there ?” he asked. 

‘““Weber!” called the voice of Jane, “Aunt 
Mary wants you to get up as soon as you can and 
go for the police. The house has been broken into 
during the night, and we may have been robbed.”’ 

‘How can that be?’’ Weber demanded, as he 
hurriedly caught up his clothes. 

“I found the porch door partly open,”’ 
she replied; ‘‘and Aunt Mary is sure 
she bolted it after everybody had gone 
to bed. Old Mr. Rawlins, who was out 
on the street at daylight, says he saw 
somebody coming out of our barn, 
walking lame and carrying a bag. He 
spoke to him, and the man said he was 
a friend of the family, going for an 
early train. 

“But the night, watchman told him 
afterward that he had seen a man 
prowling about the house late in the 
evening; so he called to let us know, 
and see if we had been broken into.” 

“I don’t think we have been robbed,” 
cried Weber, to reassure his friends, 
while he himself was by no means 
reassured. 

He had not noticed that Vancey was 
lame, although he might have been 
made so by his fall from the coach. 
But why had Vancey. gone into the 
barn ? 

He had accounted very naturally for 
his movements in that direction the 
night before; but he could not have been 
actuated by the same motive at haif-past 
three o'clock in the morning. 

And now, as he thought of it, Ray's 
request that his visit to him should be 
kept secret seemed very strange to 
Weber, who also found it extremely 
embarrassing. 

If he had not been hampered by 
that, how easy it would have been to 
explain the mystery of the unbolted 
door! But now, on hastening down-stairs and 
meeting Aunt Mary, he felt obliged to suppress 
the most important facts in the case. He was 
glad to hear that nothing had yet been missed, 
and was quite ready to take upon himself the 
blame of the unfastened door. 

“To tell the truth,”’ he said, ‘‘it was so warm in 
my room, and the moonlight was so pleasant, I 
came out and sat on the porch a little while last 
evening, after everybody was abed. It’s just 
possible I left the door unfastened. I don’t believe 
there was any robber, though some straggler may 
have got into the barn.” : 

Aunt Mary was busy counting the silver spoons 
and looking up the family thimbles and gold 
rings. 

“T'll run out and see,’’ said Weber, in fear for 
the safety of his treasure, and eager for an excuse 
to go to it. 

The first thing he noticed was that the ladder 
had been moved; though out of sight behind the 
old loom, it was not just as he had placed it. 
Then on climbing to the loft, he discovered that 
one of the decayed boards had been quite broken 
through, and that a part of it had fallen to the 
floor below. 

Fille with fear by these suspicious signs, he 
reached for his flower-pot in the old pigeon-box, 
tumbled ont the chaff and straw, and was 
immensely relieved to find his tied-up pouch 
apparently as he had left it. He was not satisfied, 
however, until he had opened it and looked at the 
rouleaux of gold, and Ray's memoranda of loans 
and stock, which had been put away with them 
for safe-keeping. 

Tremblingly he groped his way down the 
ladder, which he put away again, wondering 
greatly what could have induced Vancey to climb 
up there between three and four o'clock in the 
morning. 

“Perhaps he had a little time to spare, and 











didn’t know what else to do,’’ he reasoned. ‘1 m 
always suspecting him of some trick, and always 
finding I’m mistaken.” 

With a lightened heart he went in to breakfast, 
announced that he could not find any damage had 
been done about the premises, and expressed a 
hope that Grandmother Grier had not suffered a 
shock in consequence of his carelessness in leaving 
the door open. 

“She knows nothing about it yet,”’ said Aunt 
Mary; ‘and I think we’d better not tell her.” 

With the warning of Nelson Birdsey’s example 
before him, Weber performed his duties at the 
store with renewed assiduity. He now had to get 
the mails in Birdsey’s place; whence it happened 
that, one day not long after, he took from the 
post-office a letter for Aunt Mary. 

It was postmarked Brookford, and addressed in 
his mother’s familiar hand. As it was rare for 


‘%’ _ 
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for his friend. 
so,”” 
only —”’ 

Only from what she had observed of his influence 
over her grandson, she was about to add; but she 
checked herself and asked if there was any more 
news. 

“Yes, something more surprising still—for us,’ 
said Aunt Mary. 
Boston to investigate the case, and Sister Laura is 
coming with him. 
night.” 

Weber had been standing with his hand on the 
doorlatch, ready to go out. He suddenly leaned 
back against the door, rather stunned for a 
moment by the announcement and all it implied. 

His mother had been all along urging him to 
visit Brookford during the week of his vacation, 
and had not written a word of any intention on 


’ 





“The Brookford Bank Robbery.” 


‘Well, I ought not to have spoken | if Vancey’s name was mentioned, when Mr. Gove 
she said; ‘‘for I know nothing about him, 


turned and spoke to him. 

‘What time is it, Weber ?’’ he asked, lifting his 
bald forehead and grave face. 

Weber looked up quickly at the office clock, 
which had stopped. He thought of his own 


| watch, but merely put up his hand to it and took 


“The cashier is coming to | 


She will be here to-morrow | 





it away again. He stood staring inanely, when 
Mr. Gove went on: 

“It used to be Birdsey’s task to keep the clock 
wound. It gets neglected since he left. I thought 
you had a watch.” 

Weber was surprised at this, for it was by no 
means a common thing for store boys to carry 
watches in those days. And why did not Mr. 
Gove consult his own timepiece? Weber, how- 
ever, could do no less than give a peep at the 
watch under his vest, and tell the hour. 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Gove. ‘Is that a watch 
that was your father’s ?”’ 

“No, sir,”’ the boy faltered; ‘‘it’s one 
a friend gave me.”’ 

‘‘Let me look at it,’’ said Mr. Gove. 
“He must be a pretty good friend, to 
make you so handsome a present. Why 
do you wear it under your vest ?”’ 

Weber was blushing to the roots of 
his hair, as he explained: “I’ve no 
watch pocket, and so I just fastened a 
chamois-skin sheath where it wouldn't 
be seen.” 

Mr. Gove made no further comment, 
but said, “You may wind the clock and 
set it, and it will be one of your duties 
to keep it wound after this. Are you 
aware that your mother is coming to 
Boston to-day ?”’ 

“Yes, sir; our folks had a letter which 
I carried home to them yesterday.” 
After a moment's hesitation Weber 
added, ‘“‘You have heard from her, 
sir?” 

“Not directly,”” Mr. Gove replied. 
“I have just received a letter from the 
cashier of the Brookford Bank; and it 
seems she is coming with him. I sup- 
pose you have heard about the robbery 
of their bank messenger ?”’ 

“Something,’’ Weber answered. 

“IT am one of the directors of the 
Suffolk Bank, in which the money was 
to be deposited,”” Mr. Gove continued ; 
“and I am asked to assist in the investi- 
gation. That’s why Mr. Allen writes 
to me; and that’s the way I happened 
to know of your mother’s coming.” 

Weber wanted to ask what she had 


her to send a letter in that way, and he bad heard | her part of seeing him in Boston. Was it possible | to do with the investigation; but, afraid of being 
| that he was to be in any way involved in Ray | questioned in turn, he got upon a chair to wind 


from her through private hands only a short time 
before, he felt that it must contain some extra- 
ordinary news. 

It must be something about Ray Vancey, he 
felt sure, for the loss of the bank’s money must 
be known by that time. 

He carried it home in the evening, and watched 
his aunt as she opened and read it. The surprise 
with which she received it deepened to a grave 
concern as she went through it twice, carefully and 
in silence, without offering to read it aloud to the 
others, as usual. 

‘‘Who's your letter from, Mary ?"’ said Grand- 
mother Grier, who sat knitting by the window. 

‘From Sister Laura,’’ Aunt Mary replied, with 
a disturbed and absent-minded air. 

“Then why don’t you read it?’ said the old 


lady. *‘Weber and I want to hear it; I hope 
there’s no bad news from the family.” 

“They are all well,’ Aunt Mary replied. ‘But 
it does contain some rather startling news. There 


has. been a robbery of some money belonging to 
the bank, and Brookford is greatly excited over 
%."° 

“T warrant that Vancey had something to do 
with it!” said grandma, tartly, while Weber 
turned pale as he listened. 

“You've guessed right,” Aunt Mary replied, 
with a peculiar smile. ‘‘He claims that he was 
robbed of the money while on his way to Roston, 
where it was to be deposited in the Suffolk Bank ; 
three thousand dollars.” 

“Goodness !”’ the old lady exclaimed ; ‘‘to think 
of anybody trusting the fellow with so much 
money as that!” 

‘“‘Why not?’ spoke up Weber. ‘‘A bank must 
trust somebody; and I’ve always found Ray 
Vancey the soul of honor, much as some folks are 
prejudiced against him.” 

She did not seem displeased to see him stand up 


Vancey’s trouble with the bank ? 
in a different way. 


‘*but how can she leave the children ? 


There must be something else, Mary, you haven't 
told us.” 

Instead of answering, Aunt Mary looked steadily 
at Weber, and said: 

“Did you see Vancey the last time he was in 
Boston ?”’ 

He hesitated a moment, then replied: ‘‘Yes, I 
saw him, and he told me the story of the robbery. 
He asked me not to speak of it, as he didn’t wish 
it to get out until he bad made his report to the 
bank. But I suppose, as you know about it, I 
can speak of it now.” 

He thought she would question him further, but 
she did not; and as she appeared disinclined to 
reveal anything more of the contents of the letter, 
he left the room. 

The next morning Weber took from the post- 
office another Brookford letter. 
to Mr. Gove, in a handwriting the boy did not 


Vancey, and perhaps himself. 
Soon after delivering the mail at the store, he 





| Mr. Gove sat writing at his desk. As he did not 
| look up immediately, Weber let his eyes wander 
| to a copy of the Boston Post, which lay across the 
| back of a chair, where the first thing he saw was 
| &® paragraph with the startling heading: 


“THE BROOKFORD BANK ROBBERY.” 
He was looking with breathless eagerness to see 


| 


| 





It was addressed | 


| 





the clock, while the father of Luella resumed his 


Mrs. Grier seemed as much surprised, though | writing. 


Weber was allowed to go home early that 


“IT shall be glad enough to see Laura,”’ she said; | afternoon, on account of his mother’s expected 
I suppose | arrival. 
she wants to see her lost one,’’—with a look at | apprehension at the thought of her coming. He 
Weber,—‘‘and perhaps take him home with her. | would have gone to meet her at the depot, had 


His bosom swelled with mingled joy and 


But why does she come on with the cashier? | not Mr. Gove proposed to do so himself, and take 


her to Mrs. Grier’s in his buggy. 

“It is to have a word with her about me before 
I see her,’’ Weber thought, with misgivings. 
Although he had no fear of being connected with 
the bank robbery, his intimacy with Ray, anda 
consciousness of wrong-doing, made him dread 
the hour which should have promised nothing but 
delight. 

At Grandmother Grier’s he found everything in 
holiday array, to give her a cheery welcome. 
The old lady sat smiling in her freshest cap and 
best black silk; while Aunt Mary was arranging 
flowers in the parlor, and Jane was setting the 
tea-table with a snowy white cloth. 

He had just time to put on his Sunday clothes 
and hide his watch in a drawer, when he saw Mr. 
Gove driving up the street with a pale lady in his 
buggy. 


That pale lady was his mother—how much 


know; but he felt sure that it concerned Ray | more worn and weary-looking than when he saw 


her last! 
Something like a sob swelled in his throat as he 


was called into the private office of the firm, where | met her tearful smile at the gate, and felt her 


trembling arms about his neck and her clinging 
kiss upon his cheek. 

A pang of guilt, too, smote his heart, when he 
thought of his foolish resolution not to visit her 
in his vacation, but to go where he could havea 
gayer time, and would not have to keep his 
watch concealed from her. 

Aunt Mary also met her at the gate; and 
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Grandmother Grier, in her white cap and black 
silk, stood under the porch, with outstretched 
hands and tears of joy to receive her. The greet- 
ings were full-ef ardor and tenderness; and yet 
Weber felt a cloud hanging over all. | 

It was a sadder tea-table than the 4 
preparations had promised. The mother of Weber 
seemed too tired to talk much; and all seemed | 
thinking of something different from anything | 
that was spoken. 

After supper she proposed to look at her son’s 
room; where they were no sooner alone together 
with the door closed, than she took his hand and 
said : 

“My son, you must know that it is not a trifling | 
matter which has brought me to Boston at this | 
time. The bank people have no confidence in 
Ray Vancey’s story. They do not believe he was | 
robbed; they think that he has taken the money 
himself.”’ 

“I can never believe that of Ray Vancey!” 
Weber exclaimed. 

“It is a hard thing to say of one so well 
connected,’’ his mother went on. “But there | 
have been unfavorable stories about him lately; | 
of his buying lottery tickets, and gambling, and 
spending his nights and his earnings in dissipation. 
Do you know anything about it?’ she asked, 
looking in his eyes, as she sank wearily upon a 
chair. 

He stood before his mother, silent for a moment, 
trying in vain to mask his feelings with a face of 
simple wonder and incredulity, then he answered 
evasively : 

‘He has been buying stock in the Brookford 
Bank, for one thing; he told me that himself. 
That's where the most of his money must have 
gone.”’ 

“I wish I could think so,” she answered, with 
asigh. ‘But there must be some mistake about 
that. Mr. Allen, the cashier, tells me they cannot 
hear of his making any honest investments, 
though they have known of his having money. 
If Ray had bought bank stock, the officers of the 
bank would certainly have known it, wouldn’t 
they ?”’ 

“I suppose so,’’ Weber answered. ‘‘I don’t see 
what he could have meant by telling me that.” 
And he thought dubiously of the stock which was 
to have been bought for him and registered in 
Vancey’s name. 

“Mr. Allen is a shrewd man,”’ she continued, 
“and he gives very positive reasons for suspecting 
him. Now, my dear son, you have been a good 
deal associated with Ray lately, and Mr. Allen 
thinks your testimony in the case may be import- 
ant. So, also, does Mr. Gove. He mentioned to 
me just now a watch which you told him had been 
given to you by a friend. Have you such a 
watch ?”’ * 

“Yes, mother, I have,’’ Weber confessed, and 
at once taking the watch from the drawer, he put 
it into her thin white hand. 

‘My dear son!”’ she said, in a scarcely audible 
voice, ‘did Ray Vancey give you this?” 

He nodded, standing before her ashamed, with 
convulsively working lips. 

“And why’’—she choked a little—‘‘why, my 
darling boy, have you kept from your mother the 
fact of your receiving so valuable a present ?”’ 

Still he did not speak. 

““Why is your own mother left to hear of it in 
this way? Even Mr. Gove, your employer and 
generous friend, might not have known of it ifa 
clerk he has lately discharged for negligence of 
duty had not told him you, too, had your secrets 
from the firm—that you were wearing a watch 
you did not dare to show.”’ 

‘So it was Nelson Birdsey, was it? That 
traitor!’’ Weber exclaimed. “Trying to make 
me out as bad as he! There’s no great secret 
abont that watch,’’ he went on, now that his 
tongue was loosened. “I didn’t want people 
asking questions about it, that’s all.’’ 

‘But if there had been no wrong connected with 
it, why shouldn’t they ask about it?’’ she urged. 
“How did Ray come to make you such a 
present ?”” 

‘Because he wanted to, I suppose; he’s the 
most generous-hearted fellow in the world,” 
Weber replied. 

“My own dear child!’’ she exclaimed, wiping 
away a tear, “‘listen to me, I pray. Do not keep 
anything back. It has been a very great trial to 
me to hear of Ray’s growing influence over you, 
and some things in your conduct I am sure you 
never would have been guilty of but for him.” 

‘“‘Who has written you anything of the kind ?”’ 
he demanded. 

“T can’t tell who. But I will frankly say that 
I have discovered much of it in your own letters. 
They have contained a good deal more, in one 
sense, than you thought you put into them. Now 
nobody believes you had anything to do with the 
robbery of the bank’s money.”’ 

“I should hope not!’’ he cried, indignantly. 

“But Mr. Allen is determined to probe the 
matter to the bottom; he even suspects Ray 
Vancey of a previous theft. 1 entreat you, my 
dear boy, to be entirely frank with him, and tell 
him everything you know of Ray’s movements 
the last time he was in town. Mr. Allen will be 
here presently, and I wanted to have this talk 
with you beforehand, to prepare you.” 

Mr. Allen had, in fact, already arrived, in 
company with Mr. Gove; and he was having a 
conference with Aunt Mary in the sitting-room, 
while Mr. Gove was talking to the old lady in 
the parlor. Weber had already suspected that 








something which concerned him was going on 
below, when Aunt Mary came up to say that the 
cashier would like to see him. 

(To be continued.) 


* 
> 





THE PICNICKERS. 


Kerchief in hand I saw them stand; 
In every kerchief lurked a lunch ; 
When they unfurled them, it was grand 
To watch bronzed men and maidens crunch 
The pounding calers etiek. or ram 
The knife into the blushing ham. 
Selected. —C. 8. Calveriey. 


* 
> 


THE LITTLE HUAQUERO. 


Paquito meets with an Accident and finds a Treasure. 


He was christened Francisco, but his mother in 
fondness called him Francisquito, and this was 
shortened to Faquito or Faquo by people who saw 
no reason to be polite to the cholo, or half-breed 
boy of twelve years old. Yet Faquito deserved 
respectful treatment, for he was supporting him- 
self and helping to support his mother and her 
family by a very arduous occupation, which so 








Faquito catches the Owl. 


young a boy could not have pursued if the lads of 
twelve in tropical Peru were not as big and strong 
as those of fourteen or fifteen in colder climates. 

Faquito was a huaquero, or mummy-miner. 
This is a regular profession in Peru, which is 
dotted everywhere with ruins, some of which have 
been deserted for unnumbered centuries. In fact, 
Peru is the American Egypt in antiquities, and 
more than Egypt in richness. It was, even of 
old,—before the Spaniards came to destroy its 
native civilization and tap its peaks of silver and 
valleys of gold,—the wealthiest of countries in the 
precious metals. 

The ancient Peruvians used to adorn themselves 
and their temples with silver and gold. Like 
many other Indians, they had the custom of 
burying with their dead their best clothing and 
other property, thinking thus to give the departed 
a handsome start in the other world. As the dry 
air of the Peruvian desert preserves mummies and 
fabrics indefinitely through the ages, you will 
understand why ‘“‘mummy-mining,” or digging 
open the ancient graves, is an important industry 
there. 

Faquito’s father, Pedro, was addicted to lazi- 
ness and drinking, so that his poor fat wife, 
Maria, and the younger children had a hard time 
till Faquito was large enough to be a producer 
from the mighty ruins of Pachacdmac, only two 
miles away. Every day, except Sundays and 
saints’ days, the boy, naturally a fat little fellow, 
trudged early over the dusty road to the ruins 
with his spade on his shoulder, sometimes whist- 
ling a doleful air, but more often munching sugar- 
cane in great contentment. 

One morning he crossed the flat, waded the 
shallow brook of Lurin, and had a great scramble 
up the precipitous bluff which is the jumping-off 
place to the desert. Even Faquo puffed hard 
when he reached the top. An ancient wall was 
there, and he sat down under its long morning 
shadow partly to rest a moment, and partly 
because he liked to gaze upon that strange vista 
in the hot, level light. 

Behind was a lovely valley, dense green with 
tropic cane-fields, bananas and palms; but in 
front stretched the great desert, unspotted by one 
living blade. On the rolling sand-hills close 
before him was a wild, mysterious huddle of 
mighty walls, tall and broken and gray in the 
sunlight—a bewildering labyrinth. At his left 
was the high castle on its tall headland, boxed 
about, tier after tier, with walls thirty feet high; 
and full in sight was the central hill, crowned 
with an enormous building. 

In a hollow at the foot of the castle were fifty 
acres thick-dotted with dark, irregular holes, 
around which thousands of white specks gleamed 
in the sun. Momently little clouds of dust flew 


o 


up here and there, showing Faquo that Castro, 


| Lima, were already at work down there, hoping 
to find at any moment a rich tomb, perhaps even 
the Pez Grande, or ‘‘Big Fish” of Peruvian folk- 
lore. 

That is what Faquo dreamed of, too. How 
often he had heard of the hundreds of man-loads 
of gold that the Yuncas buried in Pachacimac 


mountains, every horse of his cavalcade shod with 
silver. 

If he could only find the Pez Grande, or even the 
tail of it! He got up from under the walls with a 
sigh, and started down the dusty trail toward 
where the men were at work. His ‘“‘mine’’ was 
there, too, where he had dug for a week without 
finding anything of value. 

Just then an owl—the little brown owl of the 
desert—flew up almost at his very feet, and 
alighted upon a wall a few rods away. How 
Mariquita, his little sister, would like it for a pet! 
Faquo crept up behind the wall; but just as he 
was about to clap his hat over the bird, it fluttered 
off a few rods farther. 

The bird was so stupid with the sun that Faquo 
felt sure he would get it this time, and again he 
crept up. But stupid as the owl was, it was quick 
enough to avoid Faquo. A dozen times it was 
almost in his hands; but a dozen times, too, it 
fluttered away again—until it had led him up the 
central hill, through the great ruined building 
there, and down the other side. 





At the foot of an adobe wall sixty feet high it | 


settled upon the edge of some deep-sunken rooms. 
Faquito scrambled down a gap, stole out along 
the parapet, and suddenly reaching up from this 
shelter, caught the astonished bird by the wing. 
But he had forgotten the beak and claws which 
the field-mice know. As they hooked savagely 
into his brown fist, he drew back sharply—and 
just too far. The ledge was very narrow; and 
overbalanced by his recoil, he fell sprawling 
twenty feet into the great cell below. 

Luckily there was at the bottom nothing harder 
than the universal inblown sand; and though 
sadly shaken up by the fall, Faquo was not 
seriously hurt. For a few moments he lay there 
half-stunned; then slowly gathered himself up 
and looked about in a dazed way. 

The owl was still in his hand—less by his grasp 
than by the obstinate clenching of its own curved 
claws, which now began to hurt again. He 
unhooked them painfully, one by one, tore a 
tatter from his shirt, and tied it about those 
mischievous feet. A rather stubborn boy was 
Faquo. It was very hard to turn his attention 
from anything upon which he had once started 
until it was finished. 

At last, when his prize was safely anchored to 
a clod of adobe, he was free to think of more 
important matters. He had walked into a bad 
trap. There were no doors nor windows down 
here—clearly the ancients had descended into these 
cellar-like rooms by ladders, which had long ago 
disappeared. 

And how was he to get up that twenty feet? In 
this adobe he might, with a spade, perhaps, cut 
steps to the top, or even, in time, burrow through 
the base of that eight-foot wall; but his spade 
stood away up there on the ledge, leaning against 
the parapet where he had left it. 

“Castro! Cas-tro-o!"’ he screamed, at the top 
of his lungs; but it seemed that his voice did not 
rise at all out of the sunken chamber. 
How buried and pent it was! He shouted 
until he was hoarse, but knew as well that 
the huaqueros did not hear him as if he 
could have seen them still digging away far 
down the other side of the hill. 

The place grew terrible to him. In such 
a maze of ruins they might not find him 
until too Jate. His mother would come to 
look, surely, if he were not home by dark ; 
but how could she expect to find him so 
far from where he always worked ? 

He knew well, this boy of the edge of the 
desert, that one does not last long on such 
a gridiron of the tropics. Without food, 
one may do for several days; but without 
water, under that sun —! Already his 
mouth was parched. And that wretched 
owl—that was to blame for it all! He 
started up angrily with a clod of adobe 
to throw at the bird; but his 
arm dropped suddenly. ‘No! 
Nana says always that the 
birds, too, are children of God, 
and that He loves best those 
who are good to them. So 
perhaps I am punished for 
catching it. Poor creature! 
For now we both are caught.” 

The owl did not seem to mind so much. 


Faquito. It looked so very grave, so very wise! 


now. 
Fish! 

Even as Faquo looked at it with these thoughts, 
looked at him soberly along its shoulder. 


Faquito. 


thou dost know, friend owl! No?”’ 





when Hernando Pizarro came down from the | 





It sat | 
bunched upon its tethered feet, blinking back at | With strange figures of men and gods and beasts ; 


the owl turned its head down on one side, and | 
Some | 
might have laughed at this proceeding, but not so | but brittle to a careless touch—might be broken. 
He was too good an Indian to despise | But when the last fold came off, this very stupid 
the wisdom of those who talk not; and suddenly | Indian boy fell down upon his knees in the sand, 
he asked with great earnestness, ‘‘In truth that | and cried and cried. For it was not a stone at all. 


| down upon the other shoulder, and looked wiser 


| 
Juan and Pancho, the grown-up huaqueros from than ever. 


Surely he knew! 

“But where?” cried the boy. 
friend !"’ 

But the bird said nota word. Only it gazed at 
Faquo very seriously ; and then, turning its head 
as upon a pivot, began to spruce up the feathers 
upon its back, as much as to say, ‘Oh, that you 
must find out for yourself, as I did.” 

Such a wise bird, but so very non-committal ! 
Really, how convenient it must be to be able to 
turn one’s head square around that way, and look 
straight back! It must be that he can even see 
that spot on the wall just behind him and above 
his head—that round place where the adobe is 
yellower than the rest. Probably the plaster was 
broken there, and they patched it. 

Faquo got up idly, and set the owl carefully to 
one side, and passed his hand over this yellow 
spot. It was somewhat larger than his head—just 
a round patch of adobe plaster, centuries old, yet 
evidently newer than the rest of the wall. 

He picked aimlessly at its edge. A pebble came 
out under his fingers, and showed, behind, a small 
crevice—as if a deep hole had been filled up, 
instead of a little break in the wall-plaster. 
Instantly the boy’s eyes waked up; and a queer, 
professional look settled upon his face. 

“It is a wall-niche,’’ he said, gravely. ‘And 
sometimes they filled them up to change the wall ; 
but why did the owl sit by this one, if that was 
all?” 

He pried and pulled until his fingers were sore, 
and pounded with his fist upon the yellow patch ; 
but the adobe was very stubborn. How aggra- 
vating to have the spade perched away up there, 
when he wanted to open this niche! For the 
moment he had quite forgotten about getting out 
of his prison. The strange fascination that all 
miners have was upon him. 

Plague take the spade! He picked up again the 
strong lump of adobe which had fallen with him 
from the upper wall, and flung it at the offending 
spade above. It struck the sandy shelf; and a 
little stream of sand fell down with the missile. 
That gave him a thought, and he picked up his 
clod, and threw it again and again and again. 

Each time it fell back a little smaller, but each 
time a little more sand sifted down. Then the 
sand, thus started, began frittering down of its 
own accord; and the undermined shovel began to 
creep, stopped, slid a little, and at last pitched 
down and fell at Faquo’s feet! * 

He struck at the adobe with the corner of his 
spade, and the hard lumps showered down upon 
his baretoes. Ina few moments a smooth-rimmed 
opening was revealed, and he thrust in his arm. 

It was not like any of the niches he knew—the 
ones that have never been closed, but remain as 
they were four hundred years ago when the people 
of Pachacamac kept on these odd shelves their 
ornaments and trinkets. This one was like a nest 
of the ‘“‘God-give-you’’ bird—with a small opening, 
but large inside. In the big hollow was something 
soft; and Faquo drew out his hand full of beauti- 
ful yellow floss. 

“The wool of the vicufia, only,” he mumbled, 
disappointedly, but with the expert’s air. ‘But 
why should they ceil that up? Perhaps there is 
also cloth.” 

In went the brown fist again; and rummaging 
down through the silken fleece, his fingers met 
something firmer. In a moment he had it out—a 
long bundle of that matchless weaving of old 


“Tell me, owl 



















Unrolling the Treasure. 


Peru; of cloth as soft and strong as silk, woven 


such fabrics as never unthinking loom has woven, 


Indeed, it knew very much about the ruins; for} nor any machine less wondrous than the fingers 
here it had lived, and its people, very long} 
Perhaps it even knew where was the Big | 


of a man. 

“Ay! It will be worth twenty soles!”’ cried 
Faquo, softly. ‘But it is so heavy! Perhaps 
they have wound it on a stone.” 

Very tenderly he unrolled it, that none of those 
bright threads—stronger than all the centuries, 


If you will go to the Exposicion in Lima, 


At this direct question the owl turned its head | among the bewildering collections of Peruvian 
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antiquities, you can see two priceless idols, each 
big as a large doll. They are like human figures, 
excellently sculptured; and the strangest thing 
about them is that they are made of alternate 
zones of gold and silver from feet to head, so that 
they remind one of that great image we read of in 
Revelation. 

That is the nearest Faquito ever came to finding 
the Pez Grande—and quite near enough for one 
poor boy. And that is what took my breath 
away when I had wakened and hauled up with 
my reata the little, ragged cholo I accidentally 
spied in the trap where he had cried himself to 
sleep over something hugged in his arms. 

When he had laid the precious images and the 
spade on the broad top of the wall, and told me 
all about it, he insisted on being lowered again on 
the rope to get the owl, which he loosed and let go, 
‘saying in the tone of an old man: 

**Taita Dios—God our Father—sends us friends 
we know not. For the owl brought me here and 


showed me the place, so that now we are very | 


rich. And even so, 1 could have died there with- 
out help. So I think your grace may be even as 
wise as the owl which knows where is the Pez 
Grande.” Cuarves F. Lummis. 


* 
> 





SUN AND SHADOW. 


Some friends as shadows are, 
And Fortune as the sun; 
They never proffer any help | 
Till Fortune hath begun. | 
Selected. —Sir Walter Raleigh. | 


* 
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A BLIGHTED EXPEDITION. 


Adventures of Two Boys who were looking for an Indian 
Battle-Field. 


The sandy north shore of Lovewell’s Pond, in the 
town of Fryeburg, Maine, is one of the historic 
battle-fields of New England, for there the 
white rangers, under Capt. John Lovewell, 
defeated the Pequawket Indians under their 
greatchief, Paugus. From hearing the story 
often, Halsted Upham and I, when we were 
boys about fourteen years old, greatly de- 
sired to see the battle-ground; so we laid 
plans to drive there, a distance of thirty 
eight miles, and succeeded in getting leave 
from our parents. 

The two dollars which we engaged to pay 
a neighbor named Burnham for the use of 
his horse, “Old Ced,” and wagon reduced 
our united capital to seventy-two cents, which 
we thought sufficient for the venture, as we 
could carry a box of cooked food. We 
meant to pass the two nights away from 
home under a buffalo-skin in the bottom of 
the wagon body. As it was July, the season 
of good grazing, we depended on the horse 
being able to get his living by his teeth. 

I do not expect the world ever to look 
rosier than it did on the morning we set off, 
bubbling with happiness. Three whole days, 
all our own, a horse to drive, and we going 
to see where Paugus and Lovewell fought! 
No boy enjoys a holiday more than an 
American farmer’s boy—he gets so few of 
them! Halsted and I could safely count on 
but four a year, and bad weather sometimes 
spoiled one or more of these. 

Five o’clock of a lovely summer morning 
saw us on our way. The route led first 
across the Crooked River Plains, thence into 
the town of Harrison, and by nine o’clock 
that morning we had reached a branch road 
diverging to the south, up a long, steep hill. 
Here a guide-post displayed the words, 
“Summit Spring.” 

“We ought to go up to Summit Spring,” 
said Halsted. “I should like to see how it 
looks. They say there is a big stream of nice 
cold water coming right out of the top of the 
hill.” 

“Let’s go,” I said; for we had heard a 
great deal about the cures wrought by its 
waters. 

“But we only hired Old Ced to go to 
Lovewell’s Pond and back,” said Halsted, 
doubtfully. “I don’t suppose that would mean to 
go off our road up this hill.” 

As the hill looked long and hard, I thought that 
we had better hitch the horse at the foot of it and 
walk up. So we left our horse and wagon at a set 
of bars opening into a field from the cross-road, 
after we had driven about one hundred yards from 
the main road. 

The hill proved so long and tiresome that we 
were thirsty enough to enjoy a copious draught 
from the spring when we reached it. Then, after 
resting and enjoying the grand view for a few 
minutes, we went back down the hill at a trot. But 
on drawing near the place where we had left our 
wagon, Halsted stopped short. 

“Where’s Old Ced?” he exclaimed, for the horse 
and wagon were missing! 

Evidently the wagon had been backed across the 
wheel ruts and turned. In consternation we traced 
the marks of the wheels back to the main road, and 
found that the horse had been driven toward a 
village called Harrison Flat, two or three miles 
distant. 

A woman and a boy whom we met told us of a 
horse and wagon like ours that had gone along the 
road, driven by a man. So we set off at a run in 
chase, and soon met several teams, after which we 
were unable to follow the tracks with anything 
like certainty. 

We asked nearly every one we met about a light 
red horse with a white hind foot and a brown 
wagon with yellow stripes, but no one seemed to 
have seen precisely such a horse and wagon. At 
the village a storekeeper advised us to procure the 
services of a sheriff, but we learned he lived ten 
miles distant. 

Halsted still thought that he could distinguish 
Old Ced’s hoof-prints along the road, in sandy 
places; so we followed these tracks out of the 
village and along a country highway which led | 





. and wagon, but in the afternoon we called at a 


| Halsted. 


southward through the town of Harrison. For | 
four or five miles we hurried on through the hot | 
day, and we became very tired and sweaty. 

Our box of food had disappeared with the horse 


| farmhouse and bought a quart of milk, a dozen 
| doughnuts and a piece of cheese for eighteen cents. 
Occasionally, from those we questioned, we would 
hear something which kept us hoping to overtake 
our horse; but as night came on we grew discour- | 


aged. | 

“I wish we were at home,” Halsted said, wearily. 

“But what should we tell Mr. Burnham?” said I. 

“We ought never to have left the horse there 
alone in a strange place,” Halsted remarked, with 
bitterness. 

“Yes, we can tell him that,” I said, angrily, since 
it had been my proposal to leave the horse at the 
foot of the hill. Then we came near quarrelling, | 
for we both felt very “blue.” 

Though evening approached, dark and moonless, 
we agreed to keep on until we should come to 
| another district schoolhouse,—we had passed eight 
that day,—and then try to creep inside and pass | 
the night under shelter, away from the mosquitoes. 
Small country schoolhouses, even if locked, often 
have a back window which can be raised; nor is it 
usually deemed a criminal trespass for a boy to 
enter thus without permission. 

We plodded on in the dark for about a mile, to a 
small, dark building standing beside the highway, 
and there we saw some indistinct object near the 
yard fence. 

“Why, that’s a horse and wagon!” whispered 
“There’s somebody here.” 

Just then we saw a light struck inside the school- 
house and heard low voices. Figures could be seen 


moving within stealthily, so we fancied, which led | 
| us to peep in at the uncurtained windows. Halsted | 
afterward asserted that he saw three boys, nearly 


men grown; but I saw only two moving about, 


| with a kerosene lantern, from desk to desk, taking 
up and examining what looked like books. 

We were about drawing back from the window, 

| when we heard one of them say to the others, “I 

hope there won’t anybody go by and see that hoss.” 


Not our Horse, 


nor our Wagon! 

“You don’t suppose they’re the chaps that stole | 
our horse, do you?” Halsted whispered. 

“What!” said I. “Then this horse here is Old 
Ced!” 

“Let’s we see,” whispered Halsted, in growing | 
excitement. 

“It’s so dark we can’t see,” I said. 

“Well, we can feel, then,” said he. 

We hastily approached the team; Halsted began 
passing his hands over the horse; I felt the wagon. 
It was just such a wagon-body as Mr. Batchelder’s; 
and the whip and seat-cushion felt similar. | 

“TI tell you this is Old Ced,” Halsted kept whis- 
pering to me. 

“Can you make out his white foot?” I asked. 

“Yes, sir-ee, I’m pretty sure his off hind foot’s | 
got a white stocking. He’s about the same height | 
and build, too. And the D’s on the saddle are like 
ours, too,” Halsted continued, feeling the harness 
over; “and the splices feel like ours. Now what’s 
best to do?” 

“They are bigger than we are,” said I. “They 
will knock our heads off.” 

“But they sha’n’t have our team!” exclaimed | 
Halsted. “We have got to get it away from them.” 

“Perhaps we can drive off before they can get 
out to stop us,” said I. “Unhitch the halter, and 
we will back and turn as still as we can.” 

“It’s our rope halter, fast enough,” said Halsted, 
passing it to my hands. I put it in the wagon. 
We then slowly backed so as to turn the wagon, | 
but the wheel scraped on the chafe iron, and in a 
moment one of the young fellows inside came to 
the door. 

“Whoa, there!” said he. 

Halsted and I jumped into the wagon; he picked | 
up the reins, and I grabbed the whip. 

“Who’s there?” shouted the fellow in the door. | 
“What are you doing there?” 

Halsted shook the reins, and I laid on the whip | 






| For Halsted and I now thought chiefly of going 


vigorously. We heard the fellow and his confeder- 
ates shouting after us, and I think that they gave 
chase; but we drove off at a great rate, and soon 
left them behind. 

It began to rain about that time; but we drove on 
for five or six miles in dense darkness, making 
several turns, and heading on a generally southerly 
course, that we thought might eventually take us 
into the town of Fryeburg. Then the rain poured 
so violently that we took refuge under a row of 
horse-sheds beside a meeting-house near a small 
village. 

We were very wet, and sat still in the wagon for 
a time; but we were also much fatigued, and soon 
became sleepy. Halsted began feeling around for 
the old buffalo skin and blanket which we had 
brought for a bed, but I had already curled down 
in front of the wagon-seat, with my head partially 
resting on the seat-cushion. 

A dog, barking close beside the wagon, waked 
me in broad daylight. Halsted was still soundly | 
asleep, snoring painfully, with one leg hanging out 
of the wagon. The old horse still stood in the 
shafts, but, to my horror, he was a black horse! 

My brain seemed to turn in a queer way, as I 
stared at his color. He was black as a crow; no 
amount of staring made a red horse of him. I bent 
forward over the dashboard to see if his white foot 
was there. He had no white foot! Then I looked 
at the harness, at the whip, at the dashboard, and 
at the whole wagon. The wagon was a green one, 
instead of brown, with yellow stripes. 

I could hardly believe my eyes, and shook Halsted 
to reassure myself. He yawned painfully. 

“Look at Old Ced!” I exclaimed. 

Halsted looked sleepily over the dashboard, and 
then his eyes opened wide. Then he, too, thought 
of the white foot and looked over the dashboard. 

“Why, this aint our horse!” he exclaimed, with 
a most confused expression. 

“Nor our wagon!” said I. 

“Great Keezar!” he said, slowly. “We've taken 
a horse and wagon that don’t belong to us! I 
thought last night this horse didn’t drive just 
like Old Ced, but I thought ’twas ’cause he was 
tired, and when I didn’t find the buffalo skin 
in the wagon-box last 
night, I thought those 
scamps had lost it. And 
I thought of course 
they had eaten up our | 
victuals.” 

“It doesn’t look a mite 
like our team,” I said. 

“Not a mite. Now 
what are we to 


going 
do? 
“We'll be taken for 
horse -thieves,” said I, 
with a wild notion of 
leaving the team there 
under the shed and run 
ning away. But we 
soon saw there was but 
one proper thing to do. 
“We must put back 
with this team as fast 
as we can, and try to 
find out whose it is,” 
said Halsted, and | 
agreed with him. 

We backed the black horse 
out of the shed, but had scarcely 
reached the road when we saw men 
and boys running toward us from all 
sides and shouting, “There they are! | 
There they are! Catch ’em! Stop 
*em!” 

In much alarm we stopped, and 
soon the excited crowd pulled us out 
of the wagon, and hustled us to a 
tavern. Some said, “Tie them!” 
Some said, “Bring handcuffs!” 

They said we had stolen the horse and wagon of 
a farmer named Welcome, who had already come 
to the village that morning in quest of his property, 
but had passed the meeting-house sheds without 
seeing us there. 

The state prison seemed to loom up before us, 
but at length several of the older men began asking 
us questions. Recovering from our terror a little, 
we told them who we were and all our story. 

Gradually the excitement calmed down. Some 
began to laugh, and one man who had been asking 
us questions, said to Welcome, “I don’t believe you 
had better get warrants for these boys. 
they meant all right.” 

Welcome did not prove very vindictive, since he 





I guess 


| had recovered his horse and wagon uninjured, and 


he finally became so much mollified as to agk us to | 
ride with him on our way back to Harrison Flat. | 


home. Lovewell’s Pond had quite lost its charm, 
especially as Mr. Welcome advised us to go home 
and have our folks employ the sheriff to search for 
our lost team. 

On reaching the schoolhouse we showed Welcome 
where his team had been hitched when we took it, 
and told him what we had seen the three youngsters 
doing there. 

“One of them was my hired man,” said Welcome. 
“He had my team to go to the village. I suppose 
he and the other fellows were here at the school- 
house to play some kind of practical joke on the 
teacher.” 

We trudged on foot from Welcome’s farm through 
Harrison Flat, till near Summit Spring, when we | 





| met a little girl who looked at us curiously. 


“Are you the two boys that lost your horse and | 
wagon?” said she. 

“Yes. Do you know where they are?” 

“Snafe Jillson took it while you was gone up the 
hill,” said she, “and drove away over to his uncle’s, 
in Waterford. But his uncle’s folks brought it 
back last night and left it here at Mr. Sandford’s. 
They have been trying to find you.” 

Halsted and I were overjoyed at these tidings, 
but declared that we would fix Snafe Jillson for 
the trick. 

“But he don’t know any better,” said the little | 
girl, in an apologetic tone. } 
“What's the reason he doesn’t!” cried Halsted. 

“Why, he is a—he isn’t bright, you know,” replied 
the little girl. 

We made haste to Mr. Sandford’s farm, and found | 


| and ought never to be harmed. 
|could not be obtained, my pet subsisted mainly 
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our team in the barn there. The people sympathized 
with us, but appeared to look upon Snafe Jillson as 
a kind of providential affliction which had to be 
endured with the best grace possible. We did not 
see him, his home being at some little distance, but 
we always remembered him feelingly. 

As the second of our three days was now nearly 
spent, we gave up the trip to Lovewell’s Pond, and 
returned home that evening. In consideration of 
our troubles, Mr. Burnham reduced his bill for 
horse-hire from two dollars to one. Yet he did not 
know all our troubles, for Halsted and I suppressed 
mention of our adventure with the black horse and 
green wagon. 

We might better have given an ungarbled version, 
however, for a tin-peddler came through the town 
of Harrison, a few days later, and gave a full 
account of our exploit to our respective families. 

C. A. STEPHENS. 
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PRAISE JUNE. 


Praise June 
Morning and noon, 
And when the day closes 
Praise her for roses, 
The tame and the wild, 
he garden, and sweetbrier’s child! 


Queen of t 
Praise June! 
—Edith M. Thomas. 
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JESSIE. 


The pretty Ways of a pet Garter-Snake. 


While rambling through the fields one bright 
day in the early summer, I found a dingy little 
snake with a sooty head, and alternate stripes of 
rusty brown and black. When I caught her she 
struggled a little to escape, but made no attempt to 
bite. I took her home and put her in an enclosure 
with some other snakes, and left her to make their 
acquaintance as best she could. 

When I visited them the next day, half a dozen 
snakes were coiled up in a confused tangle, basking 
in the sun on the top of their box. As l approached, 
all but one glided down and sought their hiding 
places; the one that remained was the new-.comer. 
Drawing her body into the shape of a figure 8, she 
raised her head and protruded her tongue, either 
in greeting or defiance. 

I put down several smal! frogs, and the other 
snakes came ‘out again and caught and ate them. 
The new-comer on the box watched them with 
apparent interest, but did not attempt to share 
their meal. She did not seem strong and active 
enough to take part in such a wild scramble. | 
concluded that she was ill, or had been injured. 

My pets of various kinds were so numerous that 
I did rot have time to give her special attention, 
but I noticed that she made no attempt toavoid me, 
and never, so far as I could see, succeeded in get 
ting any food. So I concluded that she was about 
to die, and determined to take her back to the 
country and liberate her. 

Before I had an opportunity to do this, I discov 
ered that she would take a minnow from my hand. 
She swallowed it with a great effort. I could see 
her neck contract, and the muscles of her body 
work as the lump was forced down to her stomach. 

This was the first thing that she had eaten for 
over two weeks. But her time of famine was over; 
for if she could not get her share of food with the 
others, she would take it from my fingers. She 


| was always hungry, and whenever I approached 


she would stretch up her head as high as she could, 
and put out her long red tongue in an appeal for 
food—a mute appeal, for she could not utter a 
sound. 

I do not like to see snakes eat toads, for the toad 
is a beautiful, useful and defenceless little animal, 
So when minnows 


on earthworms. 

Such a docile little animal was certainly entitled 
to a name. I named her Jessie, and she became 
one of my favorites at once. She was always 
watching for me, and whenever I offered her my 
hand she would twist round my fingers to get a 
firm hold and then climb up my arm. 

This was easy enough when my sleeve was turned 
down, for its wrinkles were as good as stair steps 
for her, but when my sleeve was rolled up, as was 
usually the case, my smooth, bare arm was hard to 
climb, and she had to resort to vigorous squirming. 
At first I was a little afraid that she would catch 


| hold with her teeth to keep from falling, but she 
| never did, 


Being well fed and cared for the little snake 
became very lively and was beginning to grow, 
when a curious change gradually came over her. 
She became dul! and sluggish and refused to eat, 


| her eyes grew dim and milky, and at length became 


perfectly white. She was totally blind. 

She remained in this condition for about four 
days. Then her eyes became somewhat clearer, 
and she grew restless and discontented and writhed 
about as if in distress, rubbing her nose and mouth 
against everything in reach. At last the dry outer 
skin came loose about her lips and curled back, 

This was just what she wanted. Then she 
searched about unti] she found a narrow place 
between her box and bath-tub, and began to squeeze 
herself through it. As she did so the loose skin 
caught on the corner of-the box and she crawled 
out of it, turning it backwards, inside out. 

The discarded skin was dry, transparent and 
perfectly whole, the lips and eyes uninjured, the 
plates on the head still showing plainly, and not a 
scale missing. But in her efforts to escape from it 
she had stretched it out to nearly twice its natural 
length. 

Carefully turning the old skin right side out, |! 
filled it with dry sand, and it made a pretty good 
stuffed snake. But it was colorless, for it is only 
the nerveless outer skin that is thrown off, and 
not the inner skin, which contains the pigment 


| cells. 


When she had thrown off her dingy old coat 
Jessie was a new animal. Her eyes were now 
bright and glittering. Her head was glossy black. 
The middle of her back was marked with a narrow 
line of bluish-gray, and her sides were covered 
with alternate stripes of jet black, bright yellow 


land dark copper—the lighter stripes sprinkled 


with countless dots of black. She was greatly 
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excited over her performance, and as she writhed 
and darted about in the sun her polished scales 
glistened and shone like burnished metal. 

Of course she was ravenously hungry, and I fed 
her at once. The scales on her sides were stretched 


apart as she ate, showing the skin between them, 
which was covered with blue spots, giving her 


such a strange 
spotted appearance 
that she looked like 
a different snake. I did \ 
not keep her in close confine- 
ment, but gradually enlarged 
her liberties until she had the 
freedom of the house and yard. 

Although, quick and active, 
she was very cautious in 
her movements when off the 
ground, and seemed to have a 
morbid fear of falling. When 
placed upon a table she would 
wander about over it, giving 
everything upon it a hurried 
examination, exploring every fold 
in the newspapers, and climbing to 
the top of every bottle and vase, but 
all with such an easy, gliding move- 
ment that she never upset anything. 

When the contents of the table 
were fully examined she would try 
to get down to the floor, going’ 
around and around the edge of the 
table, testing in turn every fold of 
the overhanging cover and drawing 
lack again when she found that it did 
not afford a safe means of escape. 

When a chair was placed in reach of the table 
she would go out on the back of it, then letting 
herself down successively upon its arm, seat and 
lower rounds would reach the floor by easy stages 
—taking care to make no new advance until her 
tail was carefully curled around some firm sup- 
port, and letting go with her tail only when the 
anterior portion of her body was securely fixed 
on something else. She would climb from the 
floor to the back of a chair, and from that to the 
table in the same careful, deliberate way. 

I kept a box for her with a soft bed of loose 
cotton and crumpled paper, but on hot summer 
nights she would desert this tempting nest, and 
sleep on the back of a chair. One night I care- 
lessly went to sleep leaving her on my bed; and 
when I woke up in the morning I found her, not 
snugly tucked under the cover, as you may have 
supposed, but disposed in spiral folds along the 
sharp edge of the head-board. 

A dilapidated office desk was her favorite play- 
house, and she never tired of searching through 
every compartment and pigeon-hole it contained. 
One day she travelled cautiously over a long row 
of nails that did duty as a clothes-rack on the 
wall. Another time she crawled through a hole 
in the plastering and disappeared. When she 
came back, after a long ramble in the hollow wall, 
she was covered with lime dust and cobwebs, and 
appeared to be almost suffocated. 

I had never suspected that a snake could sneeze, 
but she sneezed then repeatedly, and with all the 
strength she possessed. Her bath-tub was not at 
hand, so she climbed over me until she found a 
large buttonhole in my jacket, and then crawled 
back and forth through it until she was perfectly 
clean. This did not take long, for dirt would not 
stick to her polished scales. 

Sometimes when going out for a walk I would 
take Jessie with me, and put her down in an open 
place to let her hunt. She delighted to go into 
thé creek, and would dart to and fro as quick and 
bright as a sunbeam, chasing the minnows. But 
although so aquatic in her tastes, she did not like 
to hold her head under water, and so was not very 
successful in her fishing. 

She did not try to escape from me, and allowed 
herself to be re-caught without trouble; but still I 
had to watch her carefully when she was running 
at large, for she could not answer to her name, 
and could never learn to come when she was 
called. I believe no snake can be taught so much 
as that. 

Although she would not come when called, she 
was usually glad to see me when I approached; 
and when I put down my hand, she would begin 
her struggle to ascend my arm. She could be 
carried about without inconvenience, for she would 
find some means of clinging under my little cotton 
jacket, either in the sleeve or on my shoulder, 
usually with her head protruding a few inches. 

She was quick to notice any sudden or rapid 
movements, but took little notice of sounds, how- 
ever close or loud they might be. I was beginning 
to question the acuteness of her hearing, when she 
surprised me with a new trick. 

One day I had begun to write with a scratchy 
pen. Suddenly Jessie darted out from a folded 





















paper, and gliding across the table, raised her 
head and watched my pen with great apparent 
interest, turning her head back and forth to follow 
its movements. 

I tried again and again before I could convince 
myself that this was not accidental. Whenever I 
wrote silently she paid no attention ; but as soon as 
my pen scratched she was attracted by the sound. 

In the course of three months her length 

increased from seventeen to twenty-four 
inches, and she shed 
her outer skin four 


times in order to 
make room for the 
new growth. 


I was always glad 
to see her appear in a 
bright, new coat, but 
the constantly recur- 
ring periods of blind- 
ness must have been 
a great trial to her. 

Stories about pets 
are too often brought 
to some melancholy 
close, like ‘It was trodden upon 
and killed,” or ‘‘I forgot it, and 
it starved;” but no such fate 
has overtaken Jessie. She is 
alive and well, and is on my 
table as I write, her slender 
body drawn up in sinuous folds, 
her dark stripes shining with a 
silken lustre, her head, now 
changed to a glossy green, raised, 
showing the creamy white of her 
throat. She is watching the 
movements of my fingers with 
glittering eyes. 

Perhaps I should add that 
Jessie’s scientific name is 

Eutenia sirtalis, and 

that she is a garter- 

snake, though not one 
of the most common 
kind. 

If you like pets or 
wish to study snakes, 
you cannot do better 





than begin with an 
Eutenia, though they | 
are not all as gentle and agreeable as Jessie. 
You need not be afraid of them, however, for 

although they often assume a threatening aspect, | 
they are all perfectly harmless. Gain their confi- 
dence by treating them kindly, and above all 
things do not pinch them in handling them. 
AnGus GAINES. 


A pet Snake. 


* 
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THE PIANIST. 
Think not my fingers taught the scale 
That music which your souls hath stirred; 


No, they but tore aside the veil 
Of silence, and let Heaven be heard. 
Original. HARRY LYMAN KOoOFMAN. 
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THE CONSULAR SERVICE. 

The United States maintains a body of more 
than one thousand consuls and commercial agents, 
located at trade centres and seaports throughout 
the world. When American citizens get into 
trouble of any sort abroad, the consul becomes 
their mediator and attorney. If they die, he 
settles their affairs. American sailors and ship- 
masters are constantly in need of his services. 

But the consul’s chief duties are to promote and 
facilitate commerce between the United States and 
foreign countries. Every invoice of goods shipped 
to this country must bear a consular certificate 
that it conforms to our laws. 

The certificate must exhibit the cost of manu- 
facture, and all items which go to make up dutiable 
value, upon which the United States levies a tax, 
or tariff duty, for the support of the government. 
Our consuls annually pass dutiable goods aggre- 
gating, in normal business years, from three 
hundred and fifty to four hundred million dollars 
in value, and an amount, sometimes greater and 
sometimes less than that, which is free of duty. 

It is the consul’s duty to keep the State Depart- 
ment informed as to the conditions and currents 
of trade in his consular district, and to warn our 
customs officers of practices intended to defraud 
the government of any part of the duty which is 
the condition of admission to American markets. 

In a word, he stands at the outer gate of inter- 
national commerce, to protect and promote the 
national interests. 

The efficient consul must be thoroughly familiar 
with business affairs; but he should also be a 
gentleman of address and education, for he is the 
representative of the nation among people who 
judge it by the men to whom it delegates its 
authority abroad. 

The great commercial nations have developed 
systems of consular service to secure these qualifi- 
cations in their representatives. They train men 
for a life-work in the service. Admission to the 
service is gained by examination, and tenure 
depends upon merit and efficiency. Assignment 
is first made to inferior ports; promotion comes 
as experience ripens. Thus the important consu- 
lar offices are occupied by men trained for their 
delicate duties by education and experience. 

A lifetime of faithful service terminates in retire- 
ment on half-pay or a pension. Such a consular 





service has proved the most effective means of 
It is common to speak 





extending foreign trade. 


of the English consular service as the best in the 
world, and by the same token that of the United 
States is ranked among the worst. 

American consuls are selected haphazard, 
generally from candidates with the strongest 
political backing. Our government has no method 
of ascertaining or insuring qualification for the 
service. Every change of administration at 
Washington may terminate the consul’s term of 
service, although it does not always doso. There 
are many consular offices where the salary is so 
small, the climate so trying, or the place of resi- 
dence so isolated and undesirable that appointment 
to them is not regarded as a prize, because long 
service carries no promotion. 

Our consuls enter the service not expecting long 
to remain, with little ambition or inducement to 
excel. It follows that our government is frequently 
represented by consuls ignorant of their duties, 
unused to foreign trade and laws, and unfamiliar 
with any language save their own. 

Civil Service Reform has penetrated more or less 
into every department of the Federal government 
except the consular service. That branch of 
government work where the need is most impera- 
tive for business methods of appointment, for 
trained expert servants, for fixed tenure and pro- 
motion based on merit remains exempt from rules 
devised to secure them. 

The experience of other nations, coupled with 
increasing efforts to extend our foreign trade, has 
finally awakened Congress to the necessity of 
applying Civil Service regulations to the consular 
service. The movement was earnestly advocated 
at the last session, and must eventually succeed. 





THE END OF THE DAY. 


There is a quiet hour when day is done 

And the blue sky is darkened, gray and cold 

And stars come forth unto their nightly watch 
When the old sights my eyes once more behold. 
There is a dream that oft and oft recurs 

Of perfect days that never have been yet 

When we shall do the things that make life sweet ; 
I dream this dream again—again forget. 


Original. EDGAR MONSON. 


* 
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OUR SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLHOUSES. 

Now that the public schools have nearly com- 
pleted the year’s work, it is a good time to consider 
how well during the past session they have dis- 
charged the vastly important duty with which 
they have been entrusted. If every citizen could 
be brought once a year to examine carefully the 
schools in his own neighborhood, the most glaring 
of the defects in our educational system might 
readily be cured. 

One such defect, to which attention has recently 
been called, is the frequent disregard of the physical 
welfare of the school children, particularly in the 
cities. 

This disregard may be merely negative, as when 
it consists in the neglect of any means, such as 
exercise and physical training, to promote the 
strength and health of the pupils. Or it may be 
positive, as when children are overcrowded, or 
subjected to other unsanitary conditions. 

The testimony of experts seems to leave no 
doubt that, even in the largest and richest of our 
cities, such positive disregard of the laws of health 
is not uncommon in the public schools. 

Many of the buildings are overcrowded to an 
alarming extent. Not only are individual classes 
too large, but not infrequently the number of 
sittings in the whole building is inadequate. We 
hear of classes of seventy-five or a hundred little 
children—too many for one teacher to handle, 
even if we leave out the sanitary consideration— 
reciting in a single room of moderate size. We 
hear also of two or three classes quartered in one 
hall, and reciting at the same time; of others 
forced to sit in corridors, or even in underground 
apartments. 

When to overcrowding we add defective venti- 
lation it is apparent that we have a condition 
thoroughly inimical to health. In some cities 
laws have been passed regulating the amount of 
air which shall be supplied to the inmates of 
lodging-houses. There is no reason why similar 
requirements should not be made in regard to 
schools. 

Sanitary engineering has made it possible to 
regulate the supply of air almost as precisely as 
that of water. Yet it is reported that in certain 
school-rooms in a certain large city the proportion 
of carbonic acid in the air is allowed to range as 
high as thirty in ten thousand. This is far beyond 
the safety limit. 

Bad light and inadequate furniture are also 
mentioned as instances of inattention to sanitary 
requirements. 

Except, perhaps, in regard to overcrowding the 
country schoolhouses are probably; no better off 
than those in the cities; but information concern- 
ing them is much less full. 

In the matter of physical culture, any general 
criticism is apt to be indefinite, for the reason that 
usage throughout the country is extremely varied. 
In some countries of Europe there is a uniform 
system. In this country there is none. Never- 
theless, not a little has been accomplished in spite 
of the lack of uniformity. 

Two of the great men of our earlier history, 
Franklin and Jefferson, particularly inculcated in 
their writings the wisdom of a careful attention to 
the physical culture of young men. Jefferson 
emphasized the idea in his plans for the University 
of Virginia. Nevertheless, it was from the Ger- 
mans that we learned the lesson, and at a much 








later day. About seventy years ago, certain 
German professors in our colleges were active in 
securing special provision for instruction in physi- 


‘cal exercise. 


The colleges were, however, slow in taking up 
the idea, and it was long before the movement 
reached the common schools at all. Just before 
the Civil War, Dr. Dio Lewis had accomplished 
much by lectures, and by visiting the schools. 
The war resulted in a great multiplying of military 
academies, in which the drill took the place of 
other exercise. Of late years the idea of physical 
culture for its own sake has had a revival, and 
now one hundred and sixty-five of our cities report 
regular systems of instruction; but the systems 
themselves are quite various. 

When Emerson spoke of ‘‘the care and culture 
of men’’ as the highest duty of the state, he 
doubtless had physical as well as intellectual 
culture in mind. Certain it is, that health and 
strength of body are an essential basis for any 
lasting civilization. 


————— SO 


WORTH’S BEST CUSTOMER. 


Worth, the famous dressmaker of Paris, as was 
said in an article in The Companion a few weeks 
ago, used to tell his customers to buy a few gowns 
and to wear them out. He had no patience with 
women who bought more clothes than they could 
use. 

One of his best customers was a wealthy French 
lady of distinction, who had a passion for carrying 
a large stock of new clothes. He used to tell her 
that he could not suit her so well when she ordered 
so many gowns at once, and that some of them 
would certainly lack originality and be unbecoming ; 
but she would not heed his warning. 

As this lady was in infirm health and seldom 
went out in society, she wore only a few of her 
many gowns. As soon as they were old or out of 
style she lost interest in them, and gave them away 
to poor relations. She found the same pleasure in 
unlocking her wardrobes and looking at her hand- 
some costumes that a miser derives from counting 
his gold in secret. 

When Worth’s extravagant customer died she 
left behind her so large a stock of new clothes that 
her executors, instead of distributing it among the 
relatives, had an inventory made of the wardrobe, 
and then sold it by auction, piece by piece. 

There were seventy magnificent costumes of the 
richest materials; as many as fifteen mantles 
trimmed with rare fur; innumerable riding-habits, 
dressing-gowns and jackets; seventy silk petticoats 
and underclothing in profusion; sixty pairs of 
shoes, three hundred handkerchiefs, ten muffs and 
forty parasols, one hundred bonnets, and other 
articles of dress in equally large assortment. 

These were not old clothes. Everything was 
new and without signs of wear. The wardrobe 
had cost somewhere between two hundred and two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and it was sold 
at a great sacrifice, the receipts from the auction 
barely exceeding thirty-two thousand dollars. . 

The sale excited great interest in Paris, and 
many lectures on extravagance in dress were read 
to women in public and in private. Worth himself 
was angry when his costly costumes were sold for 
a song. He considered that the treasures of his 
art had been desecrated through the folly of a 
selfish leader of fashion, who had become a help- 
less invalid, yet would not acknowledge that her 
day was over. 

“No woman with good sense,” he would say, “is 
justified in having more gowns than she expects to 
wear. A few becoming costumes ought to satisfy 
the richest and most ambitious woman.” 

That was good advice, whether it was followed by 
his wealthy and fashionable customers, or openly 
disregarded. Collections of paintings, etchings, 
books, porcelain or gems may have a permanent 
and even an increasing value; but an extravagant 
wardrobe, exceeding reasonable requirements of 
use, involves foolish wastefulness. 


+ 
> 


CARLYLE’S INTERVIEW WITH THE QUEEN. 


Carlyle, the dyspeptic and despondent, who dis- 
approved of most things but silence and natural 
authority, was the kind of man who liked to feel 
himself impervious to such trifles as flattery, 
suavity of manner, high rank, or brilliant reputa- 
tion. He said his say as he pleased about high and 
low, no doubt; but it was apt to be pleasant when 
said to tactful great ladies who admired him, and 
gruff to the more frivolous or independent, who did 
not. 

His interview with the greatest lady of all,— 
Queen Victoria,—of which he wrote to his sister 
Jean an account only recently published, is one 
which leaves us smiling to perceive how readily he 
fell under the spell of the polite little lady-imperial. 

It is true that he violated etiquette so far, and so 
sensibly, as to request permission, being infirm and 
old, to be seated during the interview—a permission 
graciously granted; but he writes none the less 
much more like the ardent subject than the inde- 
pendent philosoph It was at Dean Stanley’s one 
afternoon in 1869 that the meeting took place, with 
several other notabilities present. 

“The queen,” he wrote Jean Carlyle, “came 
softly forward, a kindly little smile on her face, 
gently shook hands with all the three women, 
gently acknowledged with a nod the silent bows of 
us male monsters; and directly in her presence 
every one was at ease again. 

“She is a comely little lady, with a pair of kind, 
clear and intelligent gray eyes; still looks almost 
yous (in spite of one broad wrinkle which shows 
n each cheek occasionally); is still plump; has a 
fine, low voice, soft; indeed her whole manner is 
melodiously perfect. It is impossible to imagine a 
politer little woman; nothing the least imperious; 
all gentle, all sincere, looking unembarrassing— 
rather attractive even; makes you feel, too (if you 
have any sense in you), that she is queen.” 

That is a very pretty and no doubt truthful sketch, 
80 pretty that it is a pity he should mar its effect by 
adding spiteful remarks concerning almost every 
body present, especially the eccentric but brilliant 
Mrs. Grote, whom he was pleased to term “the 
most wooden-headed woman in London or the 
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world,” and whom he pettishly declared sat “in a 
chair intrusively close to majesty !” 

He had also a little fling at Grote himself and 
Browning, and indeed seemed to imply by fhe way in 
which he recorded the conversation, that “majesty” 
was a little bored by everybody there—except, 
perhaps, a certain philosopher whose remarks 
“majesty seemed to take rather well.” Those 
remarks ended, and “talk becoming quite trivial, 
majesty gracefully retired with Lady Augusta, 
and in ten minutes more, returned to receive our 
farewell bows, which, too, she did very prettily; 
and sailed out as if moving on skates, and bending 
her head to us with a smile.” 

So much for a gracious queen and a petted philos- 
opher; but when the philosopher added after his 
loyal eulogy, that the interview was worth to him, 
“in strictest truth, all but nothing,” we cannot help 


considering the remark neither quite consistent, | 


nor quite courteous, nor quite true. 
ie ae 


NO FARMER. 


Lewis Gaylord Clark, for nearly thirty years the 
editor of the once well-known and popular Knick- 
erbocker Magazine, and the intimate friend of 
Washington Irving, told many amusing little stories 
in the “gossip” which he printed from time to time. 

One evening he took his customary walk between 
Dobb’s Ferry and “Sunnyside Cottage,” and wrote 
that on the occasion he revived many pleasant 
memories, noticing among other things that where 
he and Washington Irving had so often sauntered 
there had lately sprung up two or three small 
villages. 

He found the farmers mowing the sides of the 
aqueduct in several places where it ran through 
the meadows, clipping its steep sides to the very 
top. The balmy air and the new-mown hay evidently 
roused a spirit of rural ambition in him, and he 
begged one of the farmers to allow him the privi- 
lege of wielding his scythe. 

After a few vigorous cuts, Mr. Clark was seized 
with a conviction that the “nobleman of nature” 
was viewing his proceedings with undisguised 
scorn. He was confirmed in this opinion a moment 
or two later when the farmer expressed his senti- 
ments. 

“You don’t know nothin’ about mowin’ in our 
style,” he remarked, contemptuously. “In these 
parts we don’t generally care to slice the stones like 
acucumber. You can’t mow.” 

Meekly the editor surrendered the borrowed 
scythe and left the rows of sweet-scented hay. 
cocks, to pursue his walk in a humbled frame of 
mind. 





—o-— 


ANOTHER STATE FLOWER. 


Following the designation of the red clover as 
the state flower of Vermont, Nebraska has by law 
adopted the goldenrod as it emblem. This fine 
Ameriean flower, which has often been advocated 
as the national flower, has therefore been taken 
possession of by a state. 

It becomes more and more unlikely, as the states 
one by one choose their special flowers, that a 
national flower will be selected. Differences of 
climate, of productions, and of choice militate 
against the selection of any one flower as the 
emblem of the whole country. 

For a national garland or nosegay, however, there 
is every reason of sentiment and practicability. 
Each state chooses a flower which represents its 
character or its productions. The eschscholtzia, or 
California poppy, is peculiarly the popular flower 
of California, and its rich tint typefies the golden 
wealth of that state. The red clover, which has 
been made the state flower of Vermont, speaks of 
the wealth of that state in its fields and dairies, and 
of the pastoral preferences of its people. 

In Massachusetts the mayflower commemorates 
a great fact in the history of the state, and is a 
flower dearly loved by the people. Kansas has 
chosen the wild sunflower, which is peculiarly the 
flower of the prairies and the plains ; and Nebraska’s 
choice of the goldenrod speaks of an intense Amer- 
icanism, for there is no flower so peculiarly and 
exclusively American as the goldenrod, nor any 
which better loves warmth, broad, open levels, and 
sunlight. 

There are flowers enough for al] the states, and 
each should designate its emblem. It is quite likely 
that two states might desire the same flower for 
this purpose, and the state which first makes the 
choice will be in fairness entitled to it. 


———___++- 


HE WOULD BE ON HAND. 


It appears from a story told in connection with a 
caucus held in Troy, New York, a few years ago, 
that the natives of Erin in that city were fully alive 
to the opportunities of the Americans, and did not 
wish to be left behind. 

During the caucus in one of the lower wards of 
the city, one John O’Brien was nominated for a 
minor position on the ward ticket to be voted for at 
the charter election. Some inquiries were made of 
one Patrick O’Brien as to who this person bearing 
his name might be, as no one in the neighborhood 
could call him to mind. 


“He’s me brother,” said Patrick O’Brien, with | 


cheerful alacrity; “he’s not arroived in the coun. 
thry yit, but he tuk ship av a Widinsday, an’ll be 
here in toime for ’laction.” 


a 


HIS OPINION. 


When Fillmore inade up his Cabinet on his acces. 
sion to the presidency, John J. Crittenden was 
made Attorney-General. He was an able man, a 
powerful debater in the Senate, quick in retort, 
and in a controversial discussion he was rarely 
overmatched. He was also a most genial and 
generous-hearted man, and was beloved by all 
who knew him. But he was not a profound publi- 
cist or statesman, nor was he distinguished as a 
jurist. 

His deputy was Chancellor Bibb, who had been 
in the Senate, and was afterward Secretary of the 
Treasury under Mr. Tyler. One day an amusing 
conversation between Mr. Crittenden and his 





Mr. Crittenden had prepared an opinion on a ques- 


| tion growing out of a disputed claim of the state of 
Florida for interest on a debt owed her by the | 
United States, which he had submitted to Judge 


Bibb for examination. 

“Chancellor,” he said, “have you read my opin 
ion?” 

“T have,” was the short reply. 

“And what did you think of it?” 

“John,” said Judge Bibb, severely, “if you had 


were studying with me in Frankfort—I’d have 
turned you out of my office!” 


JUSTICE REAUME’S DECISIONS. 


Among the famous characters in the early history 
|of Wisconsin was Judge Charles Reaume, who 
began his judicial career in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. His authority, however ob- 
secure its claim to legality, was recognized and 
obeyed. He was his own law-maker as well as 
law-giver. His original and ludicrous decisions 
have made him notable to this day. 
and Bar of Wisconsin” relates 
anecdote of him. 


made by plaintiff and defendant, the judge arose 
with dignity and pronounced his decision: 

“You are both ‘ 

Jaintiff, “you bring me a load of hay; and you, 

rely,” to the defendant, “you bring me a load of 
wood, and now the matter is settled.” 

It does not appear that any exceptions were 
taken to this decision. 

Justice Reaume was very susceptible to bribes, 
as several incidents show. On one occasion a 
gentleman had a dispute with a laborer over some 
trifling matter, and the hired man made complaint 
to Judge Reaume. The justice sent a summons to 
the gentleman to appear before him to answer the 
charge. Instead of a writ on paper, with name 
and seal, the constable bore a large jack-knife 
belonging to Reaume which had often been made 
to serve the same ae. When the gentleman 
approached the judge’s office, Reaume was stand 
ing in the door. 

“You may 
broken English. “Go away; 1 have given judg 
ment againet ye.”’ 

“Ah, good morning, judge, good morning!” said 
the gentleman, ig a 

“Good morning! I have given judgment against 
ye,” returned Reaume. 

“Coming along by Burgan’s store I saw this 
coffee-pot hanging out,” anid the gentleman, “and 
I bought it as a little present to you, judge; will 
you do me the honor to accept it?” 





|" “Oh yes, tank ye, tank ye kindly, very much | 
—— to ye,” replied the judge, his face broaden. | 


ing in a smile. 


anything,” said the gentleman. 

“You don’t?” repeated Reaume, doubtfully. 

“No, 1 have really overpaid him.” 

“The rascal!” said Reaume. 
here for with a lie in his mouf? I reverse my 
judgment, and he shall pay de costs.” 


IMPOLITE ENEMY. 


The history of the war between China and Japan, 
if it is ever written with fullness, will contain 
much that is amusing to the outside world. A 





| tions many notes which show the Chinese, so far 
as their armies are concerned, to be in a state 


lof grotesque middle-age barbarism, while the | 
| Japanese are well up to the standard of any | 


European military nation. 


In a report to the Board of War, General E-Ko 
| Tang-A, a Tartar general in command near Mouk 

den, declares, undoubtedly with no basis of fact, 
| that he had killed in open battle or by stealth two 
| thousand Japanese. ut this item from his report, 
| in which he denounces the Japanese for their utter 
| ignorance of warfare, is more credible: 

“I sent one thousand braves with flags and 
banners to strike terror into them, followed by 
three thousand troops. Instead of waiting in a 
dignified manner they opened fire from every 
direction upon my people, so that to prevent useless 
bloodshed I was obliged to withdraw my army 
twelve miles to secure a strong position.” 

General Wei-Chang was so much astonished by 
the reverses of his countrymen that he consulted a 
score of eminent astrologers, fortune-tellers and 
geomancers, and then gave the matter his deepest 
consideration. Thereafter he memorialized his 
superiors, stating that “the new-fangled rifles of 
the foreign devils were worthless, and brought bad 
luck to the Chinese arms; the heroic victories of 
China were won with muskets, jingals, banners, 
bows and spears, which should be adopted again 
by the imperial forces, whereupon they would 
drive the Japanese pense into the sea.” 

The same general said that “the foreign devils 
who were teaching military science and tactics 
should be sent out of the country, as their presence 
was distasteful to the gods; and their scholars 
should be taken away and trained in the martial 
exercises of their valorous ancestors.” 


A HOME THRUST. 


Madame de Staé#! had fallen out with the Viscount 
de Choiseul, owing to certain malicious reports 
circulated by the viscount. The story is given in 
“Savoir-PFaire et Savoir. Vivre.” 


One day the lady and the viscount met in com 
pany, on which occasion good manners required 
that they should speak to each other. Madame de 
Staél began. 

“We have not seen you for a long while, Monsieur 
de Choiseul.” 

“Ah; Madame l’Ambassadrice, I have been ill.” 

“Seriously, monsieur?” 

“I had a narrow escape from being poisoned!” 

“Alas! Possibly you took a bite at your own 
tongue!” 

is little joke fell like a thunderbolt on the 
viscount, who was a notorious backbiter and mis. 
chief-maker. 
richly deserved it and had not a word to say. 


MODESTY. 
The confidence of musicians in their own accom. 


people. A certain pianist had performed several 
sonatas, to the not too great delight of a private 
company, when the hostess thought proper to 
compliment him moderately. 


she said. 
The pianist waved his hand deprecatingly. 
“Really, madam,” he said, “the credit does not 
belong to me, if I am endowed with genius by a 





higher power!” 





deputy took place in the Attorney-General’s office. | 


written such nonsense and called it law when you | 


“The Bench | 
a characteristic 


On one occasion, after listening to the statements | 


wrong. You, Boisvert,” to the | 


Agia § !” exclaimed the judge, in his | 
8 


“Oh, by the way, judge, I don’t owe that fellow | 


“What’s he come | 


correspondent of the New York Sun has collected | 
from the Pekin Gazette and other Chinese publica. | 


The lesson was a severe one, but he | 


plishments is often a matter of merriment to other | 


“Your playing is remarkably fine, Mr. Keys,” | 


Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” [Ade 














FRANK W. HALE, Geh’! M’g'r, Boston. 
Do you 


wanta TEA KETTLE 


That will wear longer, heat water 

faster, and look better on your stove 

than any other? If you do, buy the 

one with “ROME” on the spout. 
Ask your dealer for the ** Rome’’ 
or send to us for Descriptive 
Circular and prices. 


ROME MEG. CO., Rome, N.Y. 











| Sailor Suits — 
||| wim be the most popular 


style worn this summer by 
boys, 3 to 11 years. 


|| Our Special 
GREAT VALUE 
All-wool and Indigo blue 
cheviot Sailor Suit, with 
Sailor Tam to match. White 
} or black Soutache braid, 








| $4.85 


Positively the greatest 
value ever offered. Money 
returnedif not satisfactory. 


Our qualities and manufacture 
are always the best. Send % cts. 
additional for ppoctape. Send 
Sor booklet of other styles and prices. FREE. 


WILLOUGHBY, HILL & CO., Chicago. | 


Percale Shirt Waists 


With Laundered Collar and Cuffs 


a" 60) Cents 


Postage Prepaid 


























Stylishly cut 
with extra full 
sleeves, dou- 
ble yoke 
back, seams 
strongly and 

carefully sewed 
and collar and 
cuffs perfectly 
laundered. 

There is a choice col- 
lection of pretty black 
blue, pink, lavender and 
brown figures and stripes on light grounds. Pur- 
chasers are requested to return the waists, should 
any cause for dissatisfaction be found. Momny 
will be promptly refunded. All sizes, from 32 to 
44 inch bust measure, are included. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


é Send for Silk Waist Catalogue. PHILADELPHIA 
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New England Conservatory of Music | 


(The Leading Conservatory of America.) 
| Founded by Dr. E. Tourjée. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 
Calendar free. . 









| Legere CARMEL SOAP 


The purest Castile Soap. 


Made from selected Olive Oil 
by a mission society in Palestine. After twenty years’ 
use in America, it is recognized to-day the very best 
soap for Nursery, Toilet or Bath, where « uality is 
the first consideration. A fine topographical map 
oft Palestine sent on application to the importers. 

A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St., New York. 
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COLLARS and CUFFS. 
Fit Well. Look Well, Wear Weill. 

Best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
Made of fine cloth, beth sides finished alike. Rever- 
sible—one collar equal to two of any other kind. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
Sample Collar and Pair Cuffs by mail, 6 cents 
Box of 10 Collars or 5 Pair Cuffs, 25 cents. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 


77 Franklin &.. New Vork. 24 Exebange Place. Bo ton. 
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You Cannot Expect | 


the old-fashioned. flat-bristled and 
straight-handled tooth-brush to clean 
between the teeth. where it is most 
needed. It's an impossibility. . . . 


THE 
PROPHYLACTIC | 


TOOTH-BRUSH 


is made to clean teeth as they grow 
on a curve. The arrangement and 














polating of bristles—the peculiarly 
curved handle enable you to clean 
the teeth thoroughly. The only 
way they can be real/y cleaned. In 





use follow directions and 
the decaying of teeth . . ee 
Ask your Dentist about it, 35 cents by mail. 
“The Mission of the Prophylactic,” 
a book on Teeth, sent free on request 


Florence Mfg. Co.,100 Pine St. Florence, Mass. 
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PECK & SNYDER’S 
Celebrated ‘* Beeckman ” 


Racket 


All Charges Prepaid. 


Ss. 






| LIST SPECIAL 

| PRICE. PRICE 
No. 7, Beeckman “Special.” - - #7.00 $4.48. 
No. 6, e “ Tournament,” - 6.00 3.48. 
No. 5, sed * Expert,” oc « © 6 « 2.48, 
Ne . “Club,” 400 - 1.98. 


» 4, eae a i 
Our Best “ Tournament” Balls, three for ®1.00. 
er dozen, 3.75, post-paid, 
Club Price-List on Tennis Goods and Catalogue of 
Summer Sports and Pastimes sent FREE. 

| Wright & Ditson’s Official Lawn Tennis Guide, giving 
| firtures for 18% and other matter of general interest ta 
Tennis Players. Post-paid 14 cents. 


PECK & SNYDER, 130 Nassau St., New York City. 
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Crescents | 


UST ask any “Crescent” rider if you want to know the standing of the 
“Crescent” Bicycle. This is an easy matter, for there are more “ Cres- 
cents” to be seen than any other make. They are built to give complete 

|| satisfaction. Every Bicycle is our advertisement. 
| We are represented in the principal Cities and Towns of the United States. 
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ON THE MOUNTAIN. 


I. 
A storm from the mountain is coming. 
With lightning and thunder and rain, 
The wind is sweeping and humming 
In the butternut trees on the plain. 
The cloud is ebon that follows, 
The fore-cloud is livid and pale, 
There’s the flash and the tossing of swallows 
In the turn of the eddying gale. 
And the rain is awake on the mountain, 
’Tis lashing the forest afar 
With fall of a shattering fountain 
And the tramp and the tumult of war, 
With the drums of the detoning thunder, 
And the clang in the bugles of wind, 
With the gonfalons tortured asunder 
By the rush of the host from behind. 
The plains are leaping with shadows, 
The highlands go out like a blot, 
And over the eddying meadows 
The rain is hurtled like shot. 
The darkness is glooming and brightening, 
There is alternate chaos and form. 
With the parry and thrust of the lightning 
In the turbulent heart of the storm. 
Il. 
Now the storm is over, 
And the greener plain 
Seems to glow and hover 
Through the thinning rain. 
Now the wind is gusty 
In the maple tops, 
Striking out the lusty 
Storms of gleaming drops. 
Now the goldfinch whistles 
In his spattered vest, 
Balanced on the thistles, 
Bolder than the best. 
And the hermit thrushes, 
On the aparkiing hills, 
Link the dripping hushes 
With their silver thrills. 


Original. DuNCAN CAMPBELL SCOTT. 
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JUNE APPLES. 


Green apple branches full of green apples 
All around me unfurled 

Here where the shade and the sunlight dapples 
A grass-green, apple-green world. 

Little green children stirred with the heaving 
Of the warm breast of the air, 

When your old nurse, the wind, is grieving 
Comfortlessly you fare. 

But now an old-time song she is crooning, 
Nestle your heads again, 

While I dream on arengm the golden nooning, 
Or look for the first red stain 

On some round cheek that the sunshine dapples, 
Near me where I lie curled 

Under green trees athrong with green apples, 
In a grass-green, apple-green world. 


Original. ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 
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CONSECRATED TO HIS WORK. 


As the world goes, the first question in making 
choice of a calling is, ““Which one pays best?” 
But earth and heaven measure human work in 
very different ways, and devotion to a right ser- 
vice is never represented by the dollars it earns 
or by the honors it brings. It is like the zeai for 
science in the soul of Professor Agassiz, who could 
not ‘‘spend time to make money.” 

One who enjoys doing good cannot spend time 
to make either money or fame. 

Dr. S. A. Steel, of St. Louis, says that he began 
his career as a preacber with a fortunate lesson. 
One Saturday, while a student in Henry College, 
Oxford, Ga., he was riding over the mountains, 
to fill a Sunday appointment at a village church, 
when he fell in with Doctor White, a veteran 
minister whose saddle-journeys ‘‘on the circuit’’ 
had already numbered several thousand miles. 

Doctor White was a man of fine appearance, 
eloquent, scholarly and high bred, but the humble 
work he was engaged in had his whole heart. 

Bound in the same direction, the two men trav- 
elled side by side up the steep and difficult road, 
conversing pleasantly together, until they reached 
the top of the ridge, where they stopped to rest 
their horses. As they waited, Doctor White 
made some reference to a call he had received to 
the presidency of a college. 

“You have accepted the call, of course,”’ said 
his young companion. 

**No, I have declined it.’’ 

The position was one of high honor, influential, 
conspicuous, and commanding a much larger 
salary than his present support. Young Steel 
could not disguise his astonishment at such a 
refusal. But the doctor’s reply silenced him. 
Gazing far away over the panorama of lovely 
valleys and majestic hills, he said gently : 

‘My brother, I would rather preach Jesus to 
the simple-hearted people living in these mountains 
than be President of the United States.’’ 

Twenty years afterward Doctor Steel had for- 
gotten—he says—his college lessons in psychology 
and logarithms and Greek roots, but the lesson 
that the brave old clergyman’s answer had taught 
him never faded away. 

The magnificence of the scene may have helped 
to impress the sentiment of the speaker, but there 
was something sublime enough in the good man’s 
renunciation, and earnest enough in his moral 
motive, to make his words a lifelong memory 
and inspiration. They cured whatever youthful 
ambitions might have been growing in the un- 
fledged preacher’s heart, to weaken his singleness 
of purpose, and from that hour his motto was, 
“This one thing I do.” 

Let wealth and renown come, if they will, 
for noble and patient work, but let them come 
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unsought; for in the wish and effort to make 
mankind better, there is a spiritual quality which 
hope of personal reward is sure to vitiate, if not 
destroy. 

The sharpest money-making talent, or the 
highest professional eminence, can never be so 
grand a thing as a fine enthusiasm for usefulness. 


—-o-e 
THREE FATALISTS. 


Soidiers are often heard to say, “If 1 am going to 
be shot, I shall be shot.” Mr. R. G. Wilberforce, 
who was an ensign of the Fifty-second during the 
Indian Mutiny, says he never met but three men 
who carried into practice the adage. One of those 
men was a friend, who, on Wilberforce’s arrival in 
front of Delhi, proposed a ride to show him the 
pickets, assuring him that the journey was safe. 
As they rode along Wilberforce suddenly heard the 
ping of a bullet, quickly followed by a second and 
a third. 


“Hulloa, what does this mean?” he exclaimed. 

“Oh, it is only the rifle-pits; we are just on their 
line of fire,” answered the friend. 

Instantly Wilberforce super up his steed and 
gern into a safe place. Turning round, he saw 
that his friend had dismounted, and was Poking 
up the whip that Wilberforce had dropped. Having 
done that, he slowly remounted and walked his 
= into the place where Wilberforce was awaiting 

i 


m. 

On another occasion a live shell came inside a 
siege battery, and began burying itself in the 
ground. Everybody went down except this fatalist. 

“Lie down, you fool!” they called out. Removing 
his cigar from his mouth, he said, “I am not going 
to put myself out for —” The sentence was inter- 
rupted by the explosion of the shell. A fragment 
cut off a piece of the standing man’s trousers. He 
pointed to the torn portion as an illustration of the 
truth of the adage. 

The other man who lived up to this fatalist doc- 
tiine was seen by Wilberforce standing still to 
light a cigar in the middle of a street down which a 
heavy fire was uring. Wilberforce, who was 
under shelter, called to him to come under cover. 
He looked up and said: 

“How often have I told you that if I am to be 
shot I shall be shot, whether I am where I am or 
under cover?” Then, taking out another match 
he finished the lighting process which his frien 
had interrupted. 

The third instance occurred at the Delhi bank on 
the day of the assault, Seated on the steps of the 
bank between two men was Wilberforce’s most 
intimate friend. The houses opposite were thickly 
lined with Sepoy rebels, who kept up a harassin 
fire, to which the three men were directly exposed. 

Wilberforce called to them to join him under the 
shelter of a wall. The friend answered, “If I am 
to be shot, I shall be, no matter where I am.” 
Scarcely had he spoken when his companions were 
killed. He himself was not touched, though seven 
bullets struck one companion, and two the other. 
He called attention to the fact as a proof of the 
truth of his theory. 


* 
* 





GLADSTONE’S TALK. 


The popular notion that the man who talks on 
many topics must be weak-minded is contradicted 
by the fact that Socrates, Doctor Johnson and 
Macaulay, though noted for their discursive talk, 
had the reputation of being the hardest-headed 
of men. A writer in the London Spectator thus 
instances Mr. Gladstone as another example of a 
strong mind and great discursiveness : 


Read the account of a conversation held with 
him by that singular and attractive person, John 
age gn hero of the Rob Roy canoe,—given 
in his Life just published by Hodder Brothers. 
Mr. MacGregor records in his Diary how he met 
Mr. Gladstone and his daughter on board Lawton’s 
yacht, Lenore. 

“Here had most intensely interesting confab with 
Chancellor of Exchequer on following subjects 
among others: Shoeblacks; crossing - sweepers; 
Refuge Field-lane; translation of Bible; Syria and 
Palestine Fund; return of the Jews; iron, brass 
and stone age; copper ore; Canada; bridges in 
streets; arch ng over whole Thames; ventilation 
of London; ‘Ecce Homo;’ Gladstone’s letter to 
author and his reply in clerk’s hand to keep 
unknown; speculation as to his being a young man 
who wrote it; pagnegs of sound at Society of 
Arts; Doctor Wolff’s Travels; Vambéry and his 
travels; poster with Reform resolutions at Norwich; 
use of the word ‘unscrupulously ;’ marginal notes 
on Scripture.” 

The comment on this ne rn, entry is too good 
to be omitted. “Took leave deeply impressed with 
the talent, courtesy and b suppl of 
Gladstone’s intellect, and of his deep reverence 
for God and the Bible, and firm hold of Christ.” 

Our readers will note that these were not the sole 
topics, but only the subjects, “among others,” 
touched on b r. Gladstone. 

In truth, discursiveness, instead of being the 
sign of a weak mind, is the sign of a strong and 
active mind. It is the torpid and unoriginal mind 
that sticks solely to its own subject. The man of 
keen intellect and of that ample power of expres- 
sion which usually, though not always, accom. 
panies a keen intellect, can no more confine his 
mind, and so his tongue, to the one or two subjects 
in which he has —— and peculiar knowledge, 
than hecan confine his vision to one or two subjects. 
His mind travels over and takes hold of everything 
that comes within its reach, just as his eye does 
when it surveys a wide landscape. 
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KILLING A BLACK WOLF. 


A Colorado hunter and guide was lately talking 
about black wolves, says a writer in the New York 
Sun. “I reckon they’re what you call a freak of 
natur’,” he said. He had killed two, and had heard 
of others. One of his own two specimens was shot 
in the woods north of Mackinaw. A “lumber out- 
fit” was cutting timber there, and the French- 
Canadian lumbermen were in a state of terror over 
a loup-garou that one of them had seen. The fore- 
man had all he could do to keep them from desert- 
ing, and promised the hunter a handsome reward 
if he would kill the evil beast. 


Three inches of light snow had fallen, and going 
out early, the hunter found the tracks of some large 
animal, which he had little doubt was the wolf he 
was after. After breakfast, therefore, he set out, 
and to his satisfaction the footprints led him to a 
tangle of fallen trees which some oe signs had 
caused him to suspect as the wolf’s hiding-place. 

He took off his snow-shoes and followed the 
tracks along a big fallen trunk, and then to another, 
till finally, the branches being thick enough to 
make travel slow and difficult, he reached a place 
where, ten feet below him, he could see a deep 
megs | underneath the roots of an overturned 
pine here the tracks ended. 

The man was leaning this way and that, peering 
into the cavern, when a sudden sound caused him 
to straighten up quickly. At that instant his foot 
slipped, and down he went. And there he was, 





stuck fast in the snow up to his waist, in front of 





that black hole, out of which looked a pair of eyes 
like balls of fire, while horrible growls made the 
chills run up his back. 

If he moved, even so much as to try to lift one 
foot out of the snow, the growls became more 
threatening. He must risk a shot at all hazards, 
and do it at once. Sighting between the eyes, with 
Pe geets of the rifle at the very cave’s mouth, he 

red. 

“At the crash, which sent the icicles and bits of 
frozen earth rattling down from the roof of matted 
roots, something came through the smoke. It 
struck the rifle from my hands, and threw me over 
sidewise. At my very ear there was a crash of 
teeth like the springing of a steel trap, and my 
shoulder was wrenched hard, as some fierce creat- 
ure, barely missing my throat, struck the snow 
weyene me under the trunk from which I had 
slipped. 

“His thick, soft hair brushed my cheek in passing. 
My coat was torn from my shoulder,and blood was 
running into my eyes from _a scrai of the creat- 
ure’s paw on my temple. But I staggered up, and 
as best I could, turned about in the snow to meet 
another attack. 

“So near me that I could have reachéd him with 
my knife a huge black wolf was hte goes J in his 
death-struggle, snapping at sticks and twigs, and 
then at a wound in his breast. He was hurt past 
all mischief, and his struggles were soon over. 

“The men stared with wonder, and the French. 
men crossed themselves when I walked into camp 
with that big wolf-skin on my shoulder. The loup- 

arou scare was broken, but the Frenchmen always 
ooked askance at me as a man who had somehow 
got the best of the devil.” 


» 
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SWIMMING. 


Screened from the sun the tranquil! pool 
Lies tranquil in the woodland dim, 

And hither where the wind biows cool 
Come happy youths to swim. 


Hark to the joyful shouts! and now, 
Where part the leafy curtains, see 
The shinin; mane upon the bough 
All vanish suddenly! 
Into the water’s soft embrace 
tip | slip. then out again they spring, 
One glad hour of the merman race 
With Neptune for their king. 


F. D. SHERMAN. 





Original. 


* 
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JUMPING FOR A DINNER. 


Horace Vernet, the famous son of a famous father, 
—both artists of brilliant quality,—was fond of 
telling a good joke at his father’s expense. The 
story, for which the son is the authority, is related 
by Madame Ducrest, a lady -in- waiting to the 
Empress Josephine, in her recently published 
volume of reminiscences. 


The elder Vernet was travelling from Marseilles 
by the voiturin, a clumsy vehicle, so slow in its 
motions that the journey to Paris took twenty-two 
days. Among the passengers Vernet observed a 
fat, red-faced man who seemed to be as dull in 
intellect as he was heavy in person. 

With a view to amusing himself at the expense 
of this comical agure, Vernet began to address him 
in a strain of polite compliment, to which the other 
replied with awkward good nature. The travellers 
alighted to walk up a steep hill in order to relieve 
the horses. On their way they encountered a ditch 
of some width, and Vernet, who was a famous 
leaper, wagered that he would jump clean over it. 

“You jump over it?” exclaimed the stout gentle- 





man. . 
“Certainly ; it is narrow enough.” 
“Narrow as it is, I should like to see 
“Here I go, then,” said Vernet, as 

lightly over the ditch. 

“That’s well done, indeed,” said the person whom 
Vernet had oo out as his victim, “but it strikes 
me that I could do it myself. Your example has 
wound up my courage, and Ill try.” 

“You!” exclaimed the mag bursting into a 
fit of laughter, “I should like to see you do it. I'll 
wager a dinner you will fall into the water.” 

“Don’t frighten me beforehand. Let’s see, a 
dinner. How much will that cost?” 

“About a crown, I suppose.” 
ae a good deal; but no matter, I'll try my 
uck.” 


‘ou do it.” 
e bounded 


After a thousand wry faces the fat gentleman 
leaped, and fell like a heavy load about a foot 
beyond the point which Vernet had reached. 

“T will have my revenge,” said the latter, a little 
piqued; “you will not refuse me that, I hope.” 

“Oh, certainly not. What has happened by chance 
may not ay ty again, and to-morrow we will 
decide who shall pay for the dinner.” 

pee vege the next day they had a new trial 
of agility. The fat gentleman was again the winner, 
and he congratulated himself on the good fortune 
that favored him. Vernet, who was deeply morti- 
fied at the triumph of his adversary, repeatedly 
renewed the wager, and always lost it. At lengt 
ar. reached the last relay, and the clumsy traveller 
said: 


“I return a thousand thanks for the handsome 
way in which you have paid for my dinners almost 
all the way to Marseilles. I am anxious to offer 
some little proof of my gratitude. If a few tickets 
for Nicolet’s would be acceptable I shall feel much 
pleasure in offering them. I am engaged there as 
clown, and am to make my first appearance in a 
= or two.” 

ernet had been jumping peeet a professional, 
and it was no wonder he had lost. 


* 
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TRUE HOSPITALITY. 


Mr. Rudolf Lehmann, in his autobiographical 
book, “An Artist’s Reminiscences,” relates a 
pleasing story of Italian hospitality. He had left 
Rome to escape its malarial heat, and was on his 
way to a province in the Apenine mountains on 
the confines of the Papal States. When he reached 
Sora, which is the seat of the sub-prefect of the 
province, it happened to be market-day. The one 
little inn was crowded, and the appearance of a 
foreigner attracted some notice. Mr. Lehmann 
says: 


An apparently well-to-do gentleman inquired 
about my intended route, and when he heard the 
name of the first little mountain village for which I 
was bound, he asked where I was going to lodge. 

“At the inn, of course,” I answered. 

“But there is no inn,” said the man. 
a oy you a letter of introduction.” 

e then and there sat down, without asking so 
much as my name, and wrote an introductory note 
to his brother-in-law, the sindaco of the village of 
Alvito. Then he gave me his own name and 
address, and after making me promise to call on 
him on my way back, took his leave. 

The village of Alvito was pitched like an eagle’s 
nest on the top of a rock. My letter, addressed in 
the most ceremonious manner, procured me a most 
hospitable reception at the principal house, and 
after a comfortable night’s rest my host supplied 
me with another mule and guide, together with 
another letter of introduction, and sent me on to 
Piscinisco. 

Here I received a friendly welcome from his 
Excellency, Don Lorenzo Demarco, whose family 
included a host of children of all ages. 

In the morning, after a much-needed rest in a 
colossal state-bed, I was awakened by my host, 
who brought the customary cup of black coffee to 


“Allow me 





my bedside. Surprised at the utter silence of the 
house, after a rather noisy evening, I asked where 
were the children. 

“Oh,” was the answer, “we were afraid that they 
might disturl) your rest, so we have temporaril 
—— into another house that we have in Pisci- 
nisco.” 
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RECOGNIZED. 


It is said that during a visit to this country, 
Robert Louis Stevenson escaped a very unpleasant 
experience, without knowing, however, that it 
threatened him. Thus the story is told by Harper’s 
Weekly : 


A journalist who knew Mr. Stevenson very well 
from his portraits entered a railway car where the 
famous novelist was seated in a corner. square 
black box rested on the opposite seat, and a rubber 
tube dangled from it. e conductor, who knew 
the journalist, said to him in an undertone, at the 
same time pointing out Mr. Stevenson: 

“I’m going to put that man with the long hair off 

the train. eis smoking. I asked him not to, but 
he’s been at it again while I’ve been out of the 
ear.” 
“He is not smoking,” said the journalist. “That 
is some device for carrying medicine, in the form 
of a vapor, which he inhales in hislungs. He is an 
invalid. That is Robert Louis Stevenson, the 
novelist.” 

The conductor seemed interested, but only for a 
moment. “I don’t care,” said he. “It doesn’t 
matter who he is. I call it smoking, and he’s been 
at it after I told him not to.” 

The journalist tried another tack. “Did you ever 
read ‘Kidnapped?’”’ he asked. 

“Naw,” said the conductor. “I don’t care what 
he is; he has got to obey the rules.” 

The journalist persisted : “Did you ever read 
‘Treasure Island?’” 

“Naw,” said the conductor. “I don’t read many 
novels; they’re all trash, anyhow.” 

“Hold on!” said the journalist. “Did you ever 
pt me ‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde?’ He wrote that 
also.” 

“What?” said the conductor. “Did Iread ‘Jekkle 
’n’ Hyde?’ Well, I guess I did! Couldn’t sleep the 
night I finished. It’s great, an’t it! Well, that manis 
a po an’the? He can smoke, he can; ’tan’t what 
you call smoking, is it? Sick,ishe? He does look 
sick. I'd like to see any one object to a man like 
that taking his medicine!” 


ee 


PECULIAR CIPHER. 


A cipher is a means of communication in which 
words or combinations of words have a peculiar 
significance, known only to the parties interested. 
It is of value in two ways. First, by its use impor- 
tant information may be transmitted secretly. 
Secondly, in telegraphing, much money is saved 
by the use of single words which mean whole 
sentences. But that the use of a cipher requires 
judgment is illustrated by the following incident: 

A few years ago a prominent oil-producer of 
Pittsburg was putting down what is known as a 
“wildeat,” that is, a well in a territory that had 
never been tested for oil. 

He was keeping the fact a profound secret, in 
order that, in case he got a good well, he might 
without difficulty secure all the leases he desired 
in the vicinity. He was on the ground himself, 


watching with great interest the indications. 
Everything pointed to success. 
Two days before the well was expected to “come 


in,” he was unfortunately called home. Anxious 
about the result, he arranged with his contractor 
to telegraph him as soon as the drill reached the 
sand. He knew, however, that secrets will somé- 
times leak out of a telegraph office, and so he told 
the driller that the sentence, ‘“‘Pine-trees grow tall,” 
would mean that he had struck oil. e driller 
seemed to understand the matter, and promised to 
do as he was ordered. 

The mingled satisfaction and vexation of the 
pessuete may be imagined when, two days later, 

e received the following telegram : 

“Pine-trees grow tall. She’s squirting clean over 
the derrick.” 

His hope that he should have no competitors for 
leases was disappointed. 
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FIVE MILES UP TO A SNOW-STORM. 


There is little to suggest a snow-storm in the 
appearance of the aérial curls and feathers that are 
named by meteorologists cirrus clouds. But Dr. 
A. Benson, during his recent lofty balloon voyage 
in Germany, passed through a cirrus cloud at a 
height exceeding five miles and a half, and found 
that it consisted of small but perfectly formed 
flakes of snow. It was a little snow-storm floating 
high in the sky. If it had descended earthward, 
it would have been turned into mist or rain. 


During this voyage, which was one of the most 
extraordinary balloon trips on record, Doctor 
Benson attained a height of very nearly six miles. 
He would undoubtedly have lost consciousness—as 
Mr. Glaisher did in his still loftier ascent many 
years ago—if he had not resorted to an expedient 
which reminds one of the ——- devices of 
some of Jules Verne’s extraordinary heroes. 

Doctor Benson carried with him bags of oxygen, 
and breathed this gas, mingled with air, after he 
had attained a height where the atmosphere was 
too light for comfortable respiration. He found 
that above twenty-six thousand feet he could not 
dispense with the use of oxyaee from his bags. 

he temperature at the highest point that he 
attained, thirty-one thousand four hundred and 
ninety-six feet, was about fifty-four degrees Fah. 
renheit below zero. If at this time he had floated 
over the world’s loftiest mountain, Mount Everest 
in the Himalayas, he would have been nearly 
twenty-five hundred feet above the highest point 
of that tremendous peak. 


SS ee 
**L7ARNED” MEN CONFOUNDED. 


Old Bill is a hunter and trapper in the White 
Mountains. He is a great speculator in the field 
of mechanical laws, and as he has had no “book. 
larnin’” he is obliged to work out his own theories. 
He is very fond of telling how he got the better of 
three “l’arned men” on what was to him a notable 
occasion. 


These three men were discussing the necessity 
of the suspension of motion before taking an 
opposite direction. Old Bill, who was we 
made bold to deny the law, and offered to refute it 
to their satisfaction. Opportunity being given, he 
“ty the following ingenious theory : 

“S’pose,” said Bill, “that you take a cannon-ball 
in which there is a hole just big enough to hold a 
rifle-ball. You take the cannon-ball and fire it 
from a cannon, and at the identical time another 
man fires a rifle-ball from a p’int ’zactly opposite. 
Those two balls meet, s’pose, in the air, the rifle- 
ball jest fittin’ into the hole in the cannon-ball. 

“Now, of course, the cannon-ball, bein’ the 
heaviest, will jest take the rifle-ball right along 
with it in the same d’rection without stoppin’. 
Won't it? Well, then, the rifle-ball has taken back 
tracks without stoppin’ to turn round. Haint it?” 

The “l’arned men,” Bill says, had to give in. 
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Hor Boys Who Love 


ER yet has there been boy or man who was not proud of a good catch of fish and who did 
fishing-rod with which to pull the finny beauties out of the water. 


N*Y 


Outfit — the boy who gets either of them will not want for sport. 


Fine Fishing-Rod. 


For expert fishermen who require a fine Rod, without an Outfit, 


we offer a special nickel-mounted Rod ten feet and six inches 
long. The first joint is made of selected ash, second joint 
and tip of first quality lancewood, the grip is cane-wound 
and the plugs are metal. The hollow handle contains a 





short lancewood tip. One bright boy said that he 
thought almost any fish would be willing to be caught 
with such a rod. A linen, partitioned bag given with rod. 


The ROD given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscriber and 50 cents additional, with 25 cents for postage 
and packing. See Conditions, page 478 of our October Premium 
List. Sold for $1.75, postage and packing 25 cents extra. 


Standard Cyclometer. 


This is an ingenious device for accurately recording the distance 
travelled on a bicycle. Easily applied; noiseless; registers 
1,000 miles and repeats; weight 34% ounces; adjustable to read 
from any position 
in the saddle; made 
for 26-, 28- and 
30-inch wheels 
(mention size of 
wheel with order); 
white enamel dial, 





same as a watch; 
guaranteed without qual- 
ification; repaired without 
charge; money refunded if 
not perfectly satisfactory. 
Behind this guarantee stands 
a Watch Company of world-wide reputation and honest dealing. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 40 cents additional, with 10 cents for postage and packing. 
See Conditions, page 478 of our October Premium List. Sold for 
$2.00, post-paid. 


Bicycle Bell. 


Latest model, weighs five 
ounces, is but 2% inches in 
diameter. 

Double electric ring and 
full nickel-plated. Its tone is 
loud and clear. 

Everything connected with 
a bicycle must be of light 
weight. . This Bell is well 
suited to the featherweight 
wheels of to-day. 


The Bicycle Bell is given only to Companion subscribers for 
one new subscriber and 10 cents for postage and packing. 
See Conditions, page 478 of our October Premium 
List. Sold for 85 cents, postage 
and packing 10 cents extra. 






















Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional, with 5 cents for postage and 
packing. See Conditions, page 478 of our October Premium List. 
















“King” Air Rifle. 


This young marksman has scored a bull’s-eye at too feet — no 


wonder he feels proud of his Air Rifle. The ‘* King ’’ Air Rifle 
is made entirely of brass, iron and steel — with the exception of 
the stock. The barrel and other exposed parts are nickel-plated. 
Its length is 31% inches. It is designed for BB shot. 

can be bought for a few cents a pound at almost any store. 


It shoots with 
The model offered 


This is the best Air Rifle ever sold for $1.00. 
precision and throws a shot a long distance. 
this year contains the latest improvements. 


Has a metal pistol- 
grip, and is reduced somewhat in weight. 


subscriber and 10 cents additional, with 45 cents for 
postage and packing. Sold for $1.00, -postage and 
packing 45 cents extra; or sent by express, charges 
not paid. Target and small quantity of shot sent 
with each Rifle. 
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Sold for $1.00, postage and packing 5 cents extra. 


These | 





Given only to Companion subscribers for one new | 
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port. 


not appreciate a light-weight 


We offer below a fine Rod, also a complete Fishing 


Fishing Outfit. 


With one of our Fishing Outfits nothing remains for a boy 
to do but to catch the fish. 
There is a three-piece Rod, 9% feet long, with double 
ferules and ring guides; 1 Patent Reel; 1 Belt Bait 
Box; 1 Furnished Line with Pfleuger’s Luminous 
Float; 2 Trout Flies; 2 
Hooks, tied to gut; 10 Assorted Hooks; 1 Box 


We furnish everything else. 


1 Trout Line; Trout 





Split Shot Sinkers; 1 
able Luminous Float; 


Pfleuger’s adjust- 
1 Line, 50 feet long, 
suitable for hand fishing or trolling; 1 Excelsior 
Spoon Bait, feathered. 
The above FISHING OUTFIT, complete, given 
only to Companion subscribers for one new sub- 
scriber and 25 cents for postage and packing. See 
Conditions, page 478 of our October Premium List. 
Sold for 85 cents, postage and packing 25 cents extra. 


Wool Sweater. 


| 


| These Sweaters are universally 
used by bicycle-riders and those 
They 
getting 
Made in white, 


engaged in athletic sports. 
prevent a person from 
chilled. All wool. 
black and navy blue. When order- 
ing give your chest measure and 
the color desired. 


| This Wool Sweater given only 
|to Companion subscribers for one 
| new subscriber and go cents addi- 
tional, with 25 cents for postage 
and packing. See Conditions, page 478 of our October Premium 





List. Sold for only $2.00, postage and packing 25 cents extra. 
eee 
Cyclist’s Rubber Coat. 
This is a rain- and mud-proof 
sleeveless Coat for Cyclists, Tourists, 
Fishermen, School Boys and all 


whose business takes them into a 
| driving storm. It weighs but 6 ounces 
| and is fastened with patent snap but- 


tons. In ordering send chest measure. 


| The Cyclist’s Rubber Coat given 
only to Companion subscribers for 
| one new subscriber and 10 cents addi- 
| tional, with 1o cents for postage 
| and packing. See Conditions, page 
| 478 of our October Premium List. 
|The Coat sold for $1.00, postage and packing 10 cents extra. 





| 
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Combination Knife. 
| This is a strong, handsome Knife made for hard work. It 
contains the best of steel and is well put together. The illustra- 
tion shows it exactly full size and is a better description than 
can be given in words. It combines a heavy blade, 1 small 
blade, a reamer, fleam, corkscrew, screw- 
driver, hook for cleaning horse’s hoofs, awl 
and tweezers, the two latter being carried in 
the end. The handle is of stag-horn and 
there is a metal plate on which the name of 


the owner may be engraved. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for 
one new subscriber and 10 cents additional, 
with 5 cents for postage and packing. See 
Conditions, page 478 of our October Premium 
List. Sold for $1.00, postage and packing 
5 cents extra. 
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Build Your Own Canoe. 


This is an open paddling Canoe, similar to those used on rivers and lakes in Canada and 
It is 14 feet long, 30 inches wide, and will accommodate two or three comfortably. 
Our model is of the most approved shape and was designed for us by an expert canoeist. 

We furnish 5 yards of number 10 duck, 48 inches wide; this is the same quality as used by | 
professional builders; two papers of copper tacks, and a scale drawing showing the construction, 


Maine. 


with explicit directions for building the canoe and paddles. 


The materials named above given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscriber and 


75 cents additional. Sold for $2.00. See Conditions, page 478 
Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. 


Camping Out Tents. | 


These Tents are made of strong tent drilling and are admirably 
adapted for the purpose designed. 


“A” Tent, 6x6 feet, | 
given only to Companion | 
subscribers for one new 
subscriber and $1.00 ad- 
ditional. Sold for $2.50. 
If poles are wanted we 
require 25 cents extra. 


Wall Tent, 7 x 9% feet, 
given only to Companion 
subscribers for two new 


subscribers and $3.15 
additional. Sold for 
$5.50. If poles are 


wanted we require 25 
cents extra. 





Wall Tent, 10x12 feet, given only to Companion subscribers 
for three new subscribers and $4.50 additional. Sold for $7.25. 
If poles are wanted we require 60 cents extra. All Tents 
must be sent by express or freight, charges paid by receiver. 





Wright & Ditson Tennis Rackets | 
and Balls. 


Full standard shape and size, well strung | 


Racket, No. 1. 
with gut, polished frame, cedar handle. Is equal to any $3.00 


Racket made. 


Given only to Companion sub- | 
scribers fer two new subscribers | 
and 20 cents for postage and pack- | 
ing; or for one new subscriber | 
and 60 cents additional, with 20 
cents for postage and packing. See 
Conditions, page 478 of our October 
Premium List. Sold for $1.75, 
postage and packing 20 cents extra. 





Racket, No. 2. This Racket 
is made with redwood seared handle 
and hardwood throat, and is strung 
with the best quality Oriental gut, 
25x18 strands. Guaranteed to be 
equal to any $4.00 Racket. 









Given only to Companion subscribers for | 
one new subscriber and $1.25 additional, | 
with 20 cents for postage and packing. | 
See Conditions, page 478 of our October | 
Premium List. Sold for. $2.50, postage 
and packing 20 cents extra. 





Young People’s Racket, similar 
to Racket No. 1 in finish and workman- 
ship, but smaller in size. A_ beautiful 
article and sure to please. Is designed 


for the young people. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscriber 
and ro cents additional, with 15 cents for postage and packing. | 
See Conditions, page 478 of our October Premium List. Sold | 
for $1.00, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 





Handicap Balis. Three Balls given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscriber and 10 cents for postage 
and packing. See Conditions, page 478 of our October Premium 
List. Three Balls sold for 75 cts., postage and packing 10 
cts. extra. Prices of Nets and Poles furnished upon application. 





| Postage and packing 10 cents additional on each offer. 





Build Your Own 

















imate model of one of the recent 


of our October Premium List. 





‘Sterling Silver Belt Buckle. 


| 








The Buckle and Slide are Sterling Silver, 925-1000 fine. The | 
illustration shows Buckle full size. The webbing is pure silk, 2 | 


inches wide. We offer a choice of Black, White or Navy Blue. 


The Mountings alone given for one new subscriber and 10 cents | 
additional. Sold for $1.25. Mountings with Silk Belt given | 
for one new subscriber and 25 cents additional. Sold for $1.50. | 
Mountings with Silk Belt and Monogram (any initials) given | 
for one new subscriber and so cents additional. Sold for $1.85. | 


| 
| 
Sterling Silver Belt, Hat and Stick Pins. 


All of Sterling Silver 925-1000 fine. 
Very desirable patterns. 
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The three articles given 
for one new subscriber and 
5 cents for postage and 
packing. See Conditions, 
page 478 of our October 
Premium List. All sold for 75 cents, postage 5 cents extra. 


Ladies’ Sterling Silver Shirt-Waist Set. | 





This handsome and useful combination consists of one pair 
sterling silver Cuff Links and four sterling silver shirt-waist 
Studs. The present season shirt-waists are very popular. To 
fasten them, studs will be much used in place of buttons. 


To make something that will go is a boy’s delight. 
racing boats are very popular, but they are costly. Here is a chance for a boy to build an approx- 





Given for one new subscriber and 5 cents for postage and | 
packing. See Conditions, page 478 of our October Premium List. 
Sold for 75 cents, postage and packing 5 cents extra. 


Yachts built after the models of some of our 


Cup Defenders. Twenty-four inches long. 


By using a new construction we are able to furnish a hollow hull, sawed in sections so that it 
| can be easily completed by any bright boy. 

We also furnish the materials for the spars, brass cross-tree, traveller rings for the sails, pulleys, 
two iron anchors, an iron keel, together with complete directions and plans how to finish the yacht. 


Given for one new subscriber and 15 cents additional. See Conditions, page 478 of our | 
October Premium List. Sold for $1.25. Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. 


Side Combs, Sterling Silver Mountings. 


These popular and beautiful hair ornaments are of celluloid, 
with Sterling Silver Mountings. The Mountings are heavy 
Sterling Silver, 
unusually hand- 
some pattern. The 
celluloid is of the 
best quality and 
finish. 

One pair Side 
Combs given only 
to Companion sub- 
Bcribers for one 
new subscriber 
and 5 cents for 
postage and packing. See Conditions, page 478 of our October 
Premium List. One pair sold for '7o cents, postage 5 cents extra. 
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Companion Hammocks. Nos. 1 and 2. 


Hammock, No.1. This Hammock is 10 feet in length, and 
warranted to sustain a pressure of 400 pounds. The bed is 
closely woven in a handsome style, and has a colored border. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 15 cents additional, with 35 cents for postage and packing. 
See Conditions, page 478 of our October Premium List. Sold for 
go cents, postage and packing 35 cents extra. 





Hammock, No. 2. Extreme length of Hammock, No. 2, 
is 12 feet; width, 4 feet. Has a colored border and will sustain 
1,000 pounds’ steady pressure. We guarantee each Hammock 


to be as represented. No better Hammocks are made. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 50 cents additional, with 45 cents for postage and packing. 
See Conditions, page 478 of our October Premium List. Sold 
for $1.50, postage and packing 45 cents extra. 


Our Premium Offers. 


The above Premiums are offered to subscribers as 
inducements for obtaining new subscribers to The Youth’s 
Companion. No new subscriptions will be received 
unless the payment of $1.75 in full is made in advance. 

Address all communications to 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston,. Mass. 
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THE HOPPING TOAD. 


You homely, harmless hopping toad, 

I saw you dodge, along the road, 
The missiles that were hurled; 

Just hop into my garden here, 

I’ll keep you safe, from year to year, 
From all the naughty world. 





ae 
aS. 
i 
he gordener's been deceiving me! 
"Twas quite an hour ago 
I planted corn here in the ground 
The gardener said ‘t would grow. 


Ive watered, raked and watched it; 
There's not a single blade! 

The gardener’s been deceiving me, 
I'm very much afraid ! 


-o- 


A FAIR EXCHANGE. 
(A True Story.) 


Grandma Altman, looking somewhat worried, 
came into the kitchen where Carl and his mamma 
were sitting. 

‘*What is the matter, grandma?’’ Carl asked, 
looking up from his slate. Mamma looked up, 
too, from the apples she was paring for supper. 

“Matter enough!’’ Grandma said. ‘Topknot 
is dead, and now we'll have another flock of 
chickens to bring up by hand.” 

“Dead! Topknot dead!’”’ said mamma and 
Carl together. Topknot was a pet hen, and had 
just come off her nest with a beautiful brood of 
fifteen chickens. 

*“*Yes,”’ grandma said. “I noticed this morning 
that she was not well, and just now I found her 
lying dead, and all her little chicks crying round 





“ 


was about to spring in, when she looked down 
and saw, instead of her babies, the little chickens. 
When she ran toward the basket, Carl had started 


| forward to stop her, but mamma laid her hand on 


his arm. 
“Wait,” 

chicks.” 
Maria drew back, disappointed again. 


she said, ‘‘Maria won’t hurt the 


But for 


-| some reason, perhaps because she was discouraged 


about finding her kittens; or because she was 
sorry for the chicks, soft, furry little things like 
her own babies; or because she 
lonely and wanted something to love,—Carl and 
his mamma could only guess at the reason,— 
she looked into the basket again, mewed, put 
one foot and then another in carefully, pushed 
the little chicks gently aside to make room for 
herself, and then climbed in and curled around as 
many of the chicks as she could, and began to 
purr in a perfectly satisfied way. 

And the lonesome little chicks nestled up to her 
and cuddled into her soft fur, tucked their little 
heads under her neck and her legs, and made soft 
little sleepy sounds and seemed quite happy. 
Mamma and Carl stood watching, afraid to say a 
word, for fear of spoiling the pretty sight before 
grandma came back. 

But Maria was not to be frightened away from 
her new family. She slept with them all night, and 
in the morning, after they had all eaten bread and 
milk out of the same dish, she washed them well 
with her tongue, just as she would her kittens, 
and they did not seem to mind it at all. 

She then took them out in the yard, where they 
scratched and chattered to their hearts’ content, 
or climbed and played over Maria as she lay under 
the bushes. The more they played about her, the 


happier she seemed to be, and if one wandered 
away she would go after it, calling it as she would 
her kittens. 

At noon Carl, who was looking for them, saw 
They ran before 


her bringing them to the house. 


herself was | 








her, and after, and at both sides, and even between | 


her legs, and all the while she kept making the 
queer sound with which a cat calls her kittens. 

“I declare, I wouldn’t be a bit surprised to hear 
her cluck,”’ said grandma, who was looking. 

At night Maria brought them back to the 
basket, and Carl put them in, one by one. When 
the last one was in, she sprung in herself and 
nestled down among them. 


For over three months, until the chicks were | 


feathered and large enough to roost with the old 
chickens, Maria took care of them, watching them 
all day, hovering them at night, washing them 
and tending them as carefully as she would her 
kittens. 
thrived and seemed as happy with Maria as if 
she had been their own mother. 
Fannie L. Brent. 
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GROWING LOW. 


Oh strawberries, oh strawberries— 
So sweet and ripe and round, 

Just peeping from their shining leaves 
So close upon the ground. 


The cherries, pears and apricots 
Grow high upon the trees, 

And keep themselves beyond the reach 
Of little hands like these. 


The pretty, juicy raspberries, 
Look out for them, my dear, 

For they will tear your tiny hands 
If you should go too near. 


But ah—the dainty strawberries 
Are looking out to see 
When little ones shall find them out 
And laugh and shout in glee. 
SYDNEY DAYRE. 
oe -o- 
“I can’t go out to play this morning,” said 
Ruth, plaintively, ‘“‘the grass is all perspiration.” 








her. 


I suppose I shall have to bring them in.” 
And taking a basket from the cellar-way, grandma 
left the room. 

Mamma went on paring her apples, but Carl did 


not go back to his examples. He was thinking 
very earnestly about something, mamma knew 
by the pucker in his forehead. 

‘What's puzzling you, little man ?’’ she asked. 

Carl looked up. ‘I was thinking how queer it 
is,” he said; ‘poor old Maria’s been hunting her 
kittens all day and is so lonesome, and now here 
are all these little chickens and no mamma.” 

Mamma smiled a little at Carl’s perplexity— 
smiled, but did not laugh, and just then grandma 
¢ame in with her basketful of chickens. Such 
pretty little yellow, downy things they were, with 
beady black eyes and yellow legs, but all peep— 
peeping, so sadly. 

She set the basket down by the fire, and went to 
find something with which to cover the chicks. 
While she was gone Maria, the gray cat, came 
into the room. Maria had had a cunning family 
of three little kittens until that day, but mamma 
gave them away, and poor Maria was very lonely 
without her babies. 

When she came into the reom and saw the 
basket in which her kittens had slept, she ran 
quickly to it, put her front paws on the edge, and 





BABY’S MISTAKE. 


Baby’s been into the sugar again, 
Her biggest besetting fault, 
But she’s punished herself, the little elf, 
For this time the sugar was salt! 
A. 


H. D. 


SS 


A GREAT DAY. 


“Children,”’ asked Miss Mary, the teacher, ‘‘do 
you know what day this is ?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am!” cried Bobby Wilkins, looking 
up with sparkling eyes. 

‘Does any one else know ?”’ asked Miss Mary. 
No one spoke. 

The boy John knew very well what day it was, 





felt his cheeks glow, and his heart swell. He 
thought Miss Mary was very kind. 

“It is a day,”’ she went on, “‘to be celebrated 
with feelings of pride and delight.’’ Bobby felt 
of the bright new half-dollar in his pocket, and 
thought of the splendid kite at home, and of the 
cake that mother was making when he came away. 
He had not wanted to come to school to-day, but 
now he was glad he had come. He had no idea 
that Miss Mary would feel this way about it. He 


looked round to see how the others took it, but — 
they all looked blank, except the boy John, who | Would brutally 


was standing on the field of Hastings, and whose 
countenance was illumined with the joy of victory. 

“It is a day,” said Miss Mary, with kindling 
eyes,—for the children were really very trying 
to-day ,—‘‘which will be remembered in America 
as long as freedom and patriotism shall endure.” 

Bobby felt as if he were growing taller. He 
saw himself in the president’s chair, or mounted 
on a great horse, like the statues of Washington, 
holding out a truncheon. 

“One hundred and twenty years ago to-day’ 
continued Miss Mary. 

“Oh—oh my! it aint!’’ cried Bobby Wilkins, 
springing up. ‘It’s only seven.” 

“Bobby, what do you mean?’’ asked Miss 
Mary, looking at him severely. ‘‘You are very 
rude to interrupt me. What do you mean by 
‘seven ?”"” 

“My birthday!” faltered Bobby. 
hundred and anything, I’m only seven 

“Come here, dear,’’ said Miss Mary, holding 
out her hand very kindly. ‘Come here, my little 
boy. I wish you very many happy returns, 
Bobby dear! But—but I was speaking of the 
Battle of Bunker Hill.” 

Poor Bobby! Miss Mary shook her head at 
the children over his shoulder, as he sat in her 


“T aint a 


” 


but he was off in the clouds, thinking of William | lap, as a sign not to laugh, but I suppose they 


the Conqueror, and did not hear a word Miss | could not help it. 


They did laugh a good deal— 


Mary said. Billy Green knew, too, but he had | all except the boy John, who was watching Harold 


been reproved for chewing gum in class, and was 
in the sulks, and would not speak. Of course Joe 
didn't know, for he never knew anything of that 
kind; and none of the girls were going to answer 
when the boys were reciting. So Bobby Wilkins 
was the only one who spoke. 

“It is a day,” said Miss Mary, looking round 
rather severely, ‘‘which ought to waken joy in the 


die, and feeling rather sober in consequence. 
Laura E. RIcHArps. 
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Davip was only about five years old, but he 
was very anxious to be a man. One day when 
he had been thinking about the matter, he came 


to his mamma and said, ““O mamma, I do wish I | 


heart of every American, young or old.”” Bobby | had a vest and a bald head!”’ 


And every one of the fifteen grew and | 





| 





| 
| 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1, 
PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


1. “O Father Abbot, 
An old man, broken with the storms of state, 
Is come to lay his weary bones among ye.” 


. “This man descended to the doomed and dead 
For our instruction, then to God ascended. 
That as his exile hath no parallel, 

Ne’er walked the earth a greater man than he.” 


~ 


“The statesman-warrior, moderate, resolute, 
Great in council, and great in war, 
The foremost captain of his time.” 


= 


. “So nature keeps him still a child, 
And will not let him go, 
Though his heart at times beats wild 
For the beautiful Pays de Vaud!” 


. “Wearing the white flower of a blameless life 
Before a thousand peering littlenesses.” 


3. “This was the noblest Roman of them all; 
His life was gentle; and the elements 
So mixed in him, that nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘This was a man.’”’ 
. “Victor in drama, victor in romance; 


Cloud-weaver of phantasmal hopes and fears, 
French of the French.” 


ad 


“Champion of those who groan beneath 
Oppression’s iron hand, 

In view of penury, hate and death, 
I see thee fearless stand.” 


9. “The last of all the Romans, fare thee well, 
It is impossible that even Rome 
Should breed thy fellow.” 


Who are these portraits? Who sketched them? 


2. 
CHARADE. 


My first is walked upon; my second is worn; my 
third is eaten; my whole is the residence of a 
prince. 

3. 


RIDDLE. 


On horses I ride, or hold balls every night; 
Go up on balloon voyages, quite out of sight; 
Swing in hammocks with girls, whom I sometimes 
nickname, 

And sometimes I press the soft curls of the same. 
If thrown out to sea I never catch cold, 

Sut often rich treasures of silver and gold. 
Although I make dresses, I’m well-known in trade, 
But I am left over when the debts are all paid. 

I’m worth from five cents up to hundreds of dollars. 
I’m metal, I’m textile, I’m all sorts of colors. 
The fiercest marauding beasts I keep at bay, 

And drive all the tiniest insects away. 

I am weak, I am strong, I am short, I am long, 

I’m only one thing, I am bound; 

Yet many or few, one thing more is true,— 

I am ten if you turn me around. 


4. 
ENIGMA. 


In war; in scar; in glory; in story; in fame; in 
name. 
My whole, when our country 
Was torn by the foe, 
On June seventeenth 
Fell long, long ago. 
The shaft proudly rises 
Forever to tell 
That he and his comrades 
Fought bravely and well. 


5. 


A STORY OF DEFEAT. 
He was forced to ——ulate, although he tried to 
-——ulate his forces in such a manner as to ——ulate 


them to greater exertions. In his attempt to —— 
ulate the Napoleon of history he sought to so —— 


ulate his forces as to keep them in ——ulate posi 
His favorite strategy was to ——ulate defeat 
d ——ulate reports of his own weakness. He 





ulate a defenceless town, and 
then ——ulate his soldiers upon their bravery. Do 
you wonder that his effort to ——ulate for better 


terms was unsuccessful ? 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Ewe, freight, ease—Euphrates. 

2. 1. Wheel, heel. 2. Averse, verse. 3. Sharper, 
harper. 4. Hash,ash. 5. Icon,con. 6. None, one. 
7. Gaunt, aunt. 8. Tallow, allow. 9. Ouse, use. 
10. Nice, ice.—Washington. 

3. Goldsmith. 

4. 1. Florin. 2. Dollar. 
5. Eagle. 6. Franc. 

5. 1. The Angelus.—Millet. 2. Immaculate Con 
ception.—Murillo. 3. St. Cecilia.—Raphael. 4. De- 
scent from the Cross.—Rubens. 5. Flight into 
Egypt.— Giotto. 6. Last Supper.— Leonardo da 
Vinci. 7. Holy Night.—Correggio. 8. Aurora. — 
Guido Reni. 9. Last Communion of St. Jerome. 
—Domenichino, 10. Mater Dolorosa.—Carlo Dolce. 

6. Lane, heat, hop, clip, chat, fact, harm, chill, C. 

7. Mit, permit, commit, admit, submit, transmit, 
omit, emit, intermit, hermit, summit. 


3. Ruble. 4. Guinca. 
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THE SUSSEX PEASANT. 
By Dr. Louis Robinson. 
In Two Parts.— Part I. 


The hereditary Shepherds and their Ways. 


At the time when the Eastern United States 
were settled by British colonists, England was 
much more an agricultural country than it is 
to-day. Most of these early settlers, from whom 
a great proportion of modern Americans are 
descended, were tillers of the soil before they 
emigrated, and when they took up their abode in 
their new homes, they naturally pursued the same 
method of getting a living. 

If, therefore, we wish to know what manner of 
men the direct ancestors of most of the readers of 
The Youth's Companion were, and how they lived 
before they crossed the 
Atlantic, we must pass 
by the dwellers in 
great cities, such as 
London and _ Liver- 
pool,— where most 
travelling Americans 
are content to study 
their Old World rela- 
tives,—and look 
among the farms and 
villages in the more 
remote parts of the 
country. 

I propose here to 
give a brief account 
of the Sussex peasant 
as I know him, which 
will, I hope, prove in- 
teresting to Americans 
because it is well 
known that a very 
great number of Sussex country people settled in 
the states of New York and Pennsylvania during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
because, up to a period within my own memory, 
very little change had taken place in the way of 





In a Smock -frock. 





for their abilities. 


But in the great majority of | already numerous family, and feeds them with 


cases | doubt whether the town-goers, unless they | milk from bottles, like so many babies. 


are smart enough to raise themselves above the 
laboring class, are materially the better for the 
change. 

Three dollars a week in the country will go as 
far as five or six in London, where rents are 
exorbitant, and where every vegetable or piece of 
meat must be paid for in cash. Then 
the town-dweller has usually to put up 
with two dingy rooms in a back street, 
instead of having a clean and fairly 
comfortable cottage of from four to 
seven rooms, surrounded with a good 
garden, and often with a fowl-house and 
pig-sty. Many such cottages are rented 
to farm hands at less than a dollar a 
month. A few of the older men 
still retain the picturesque smock- 
frock, or gaberdine; and when 
this is surmounted by a battered 
chimney-pot hat, they present 
the appearance of the typical old- 
time rustic who has become so 
familiar to us of late in pictures 
representing the old coaching 
days. Itisa pity that the smock- 
frock, a most serviceable garment, is going out of 
use. It was made of a closely woven and stout 
jean material, and a man clad in it, and wearing 
the long ‘‘boot-legs’’ of tanned sheepskin, was well 
protected from the most inclement weather. 

Nowadays the farm laborer protects himself 
from the cold with a cast-off military overcoat. 
Many of these are of excellent quality, and they 
are, being government property, generally sold at 
the depots for about two dollars, or about a tenth 
of what they cost the tax-payer. Under the over- 
coat is worn a jacket called a ‘‘slop,’”’ of stout 
cloth or white linen. The trousers are invariably 
of corduroy and are tied in by a leathern strap at 
the knee. 

On a large South Down farm the workmen gen- 
erally live in cottages immediately surrounding 
the homestead, and there is often no other habita- 
tion within half an hour’s walk. At Saddles- 
combe, my native place, there are eleven houses 
belonging to the farm, and the nearest shop is in 
a village at the foot of the hiils nearly a mile 
distant. 

These houses are occupied by the men who hold 
the most important positions on the farm, such as 
the foreman, engine-driver, oxman, carters, shep- 
herd, wheelwright, etc. The other hands live in 
the village below the hill. 

Many of the vocations, such as those just 





Shepherd and Flock. 


life of the agricultural folk of this part of 
England since the time when so many of their 
kindred migrated to the New World. 

From a farmer’s point of view, the county of 
Sussex is divided into two chief regions, the 
Downs and the Weald. The Downs is a narrow 
strip stretching along the coast as far as East- 
bourne. It consists of a range of chalk-hills 
covered with turf and furze. 

The South Down farms are large, usually a 
thousand acres or more, and are stocked with the 
celebrated sheep which have taken their names 
from the district. 

The Weald is a wide plain, thickly wooded in 
many parts, and is 
cut up into small, 
arable holdings. 

Although the coun- 
try is now intersected 
by railways, there are 
still spots, especially 
up among the hills, 
where the bustle of 
modern civilized life 
is little felt. Genera- 
tion after generation 
of laborers work on 
the same farm, and seldom cross the boundaries 
of their native parish, while in not a few agri- 
cultural villages the majority of the inhabitants 
bear the same surname. 

Very few of the peasant class cultivate the land 
for themselves, except the gardens where they 
grow their own flowers and vegetables; and it is 
almost impossible for any of them to save enough 
out of their wages to stock a farm. In fact, I do 
not recollect a single instance in which an agricul- 
tural laborer, pure and simple, has attained the 
position of a farmer. 

This bars them from advancement in their own 
country, and sends a constant stream of the more 
enterprising young men either across the ocean, 
or to the large towns, where there is more scope 
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Modern Cottages on o 
South Down’ Farm. 











mentioned, are hereditary, and some are strictly 
so. This is due to the fact that a man with a 
family usually teaches his sons the particular kind 
of work in which he is skilled. 

The Saddlescombe head shepherd is the son and 
grandson of shepherds, and his wife belongs also 
to a shepherd’s family. His eldest son is second 
shepherd on the farm, and his other children seem 
to take to the business like young ducks to water; 
for I have seen a little waddling shepherdlet of 
four chase a lamb into a corner and catch it with 
a crook in the most scientific fashion. 

What is more, the man’s name is Tom Shepherd, 
and I see no reason for doubting that the hereditary 
calling has been con- 
stant in the family 
ever since the time 
when surnames were 
invented. 

Saddlescombe is in 
the centre of the lim- 
ited district, which 
may be crossed in a 
day’s walk, wherein 
the celebrated South 
Down sheep origi- 
nated. Some twelve 
to fifteen hundred of these ovine aristocrats occupy 
nearly the whole of Mr. Tom Shepherd's thoughts 
night and day. At times I have known him to 
unbend for a time, and discuss such frivolous 
subjects as politics or cricket, bat the far more 
weighty matters connected with sheep soon 
reassert themselves. 

His devotion to his profession is great, as one 
might expect in a man who is a shepherd by race 
as well as by choice, and his chief aim in life 
seems to be to make every department of the farm 
subserve the interests of his flocks. In the lambing 
season his cottage is the nursery and hospital for 
dozens of sickly lambs. His wife, perhaps because 
she is as much a-shepherd by blood as he, instead 
of complaining, adopts them cheerfully into her 





South Down Shepherd. 








Night after night, at this critical time, the shep- 
herd remains with his flocks, and sleeps, wrapped 
in his ‘‘sojer coat,’’ on the straw. I have known 
a shepherd who, during bitter and snowy weather 
when young lambs were about, lived for three 
weeks in a solitary and exposed shed on the hills 
without even going home fora 
hot meal. This was not done 
for gain, for the man’s regular 
weekly wage would have been 
paid whether he went or stayed; 
it was sheer professional con- 
scientiousness. 

To a certain extent the South 
Down shepherds form a race by 
themselves, and one can detect a 
certain similarity of feature and 
general bearing when they are 
assembled at the great sheep- 
fairs. This resemblance is not 
altogether accounted for by their 
common calling. I have often 
thought, when watching a flock 
of South Down ewes followed 
by their shepherd and his shaggy 
dog, that the three animals had been ‘‘evoluted”’ 
together, and by close contact for many genera- 
tions have become so mutually adjusted as to be 
almost inseparable. 

Certainly no sheep-dog can compete with the 
clumsy-looking, rusty-black and white beast of 
the Sussex hills in tending a South Down flock. 
Imported dogs, such as Scotch collies, are almost 
useless, and have to be elaborately taught duties 
which a native puppy learns in a few days. 

As regards the man, ask a South Down shepherd 
—by which is locally meant one of the native 
pastoral race—whether any one who is not of the 
true shepherd brotherhood can successfully man- 
age a South Down flock. You will receive an 
answer, in the broad and guttural vernacular of 
the South Saxon, which shall not want emphasis 
or point. 
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A COURAGEOUS BUTTERFLY. 
By Dr. Samuel H. Scudder. 


High up on the wind-swept peaks of the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire, far above the 
upper limit of the trees, with no other protection 
than the lee of the rocks, the crevices between the 
angular blocks of gray stone which conspicuously 
mark those barren altitudes, or the clumps of sedge 
which cover their more level reaches, lives a frail 
brown butterfly, which is found in no other spot 
in the world savé the very tops of the still higher 
peaks of the Rocky Mountains in distant Colorado, 
twelve or fourteen thousand feet above the sea. 
It has relatives, some so close as sometimes to be 
mistaken for it, in the far northern latitudes of 
Labrador, where the conditions of life are similar ; 
but nowhere in New England or the surrounding 
country can it or anything like it be found, save 
within two or three miles of Mt. Washington, at 
an elevation of from five to six thousand feet 
above the sea. 

Semidea, half a goddess, is the name bestowed 
upon it by our pioneer naturalist, Say, in token of 
its life among the clouds. MHalf-way to the 
heaveris is its abode, and here, amid the winds 
and storms which rage about the mountains, the 
little colony flourishes as if it did not know that 
butterflies are preéminently creatures of the sun 
and warmth, and had never heard of the tropics 
which seem so peculiarly their home. 

Yet it is but a feeble creature, even for a butterfly ; 
for though its body and legs are covered with a 
furry clothing, as if to protect it from the cold, its 
thin, gauze-like wings are even more delicate, 
flimsy and limp than usual among its tribe, and 
seem ill-fitted indeed to withstand the furious 
blasts and sudden gusts that prevail on those 
breezy uplands. 

And truth to tell, it is but a feeble flutterer; 
often when one has been startled into flight by my 
near approach on a tempestuous day, I have seen 
the wind catch it and sweep it nearly out of sight 
in a couple of seconds; and once I was able to 
follow one thus borne along against a background 
of white cloud until it was swept far beyond the 
mountain-side, whence probably it was unable to 
return, and perished far from home. 

Yet this very weakness is probably one cause of 
the ability of this species to maintain its hold in 
its peculiar dwelling-place; for the study of the 
insects of wind-swept regions, like oceanic islands 
and high mountain summits, shows us that to 
maintain their life the inhabitants must be either 
specially strong-winged to withstand the gales, or 
very weak-winged, or, indeed, often wingless, 
so as not to attempt to contend against the wind, 
or even to be quite unable to fly. 

So our weak-winged Semidea rarely takes flight 
at all in windy weather, or if caugat by a gust, 
makes no attempt to cope with it, satisfied if it be 
allowed speedily to drop into some sheltered spot 
where it may secure a foothold. It then proceeds 
forthwith to creep into some cranny; or, if still 
prevented by the wind, falls over upon its side, 
feet to the windward, but clinging to the rock or 
soil, closes its wings, and tucks them together so 
as to offer the least surface to the dangerous 
breeze. 

So it maintains its hold. And certainly not 
with difficulty, fer it is one of our common- 
est butterflies; and though hundreds, perhaps 











thousands, are annually captured by enthusiastic 
collectors, mostly within an area of a single square 
mile, it continues as abundant as ever, and seems 
better able than the wide-ranging bison to avoid 
extinction. During the entire month of July the 
butterflies swarm over the rocks and upon the 
sedgy plateaus of the upper summits, directly 
through which thousands of travellers yearly 
make their pilgrimage by the cog-railway or the 
carriage-road. 

During the latter part of this month hundreds 
of thousands, perhaps millions, of eggs are laid 
by the butterflies, from which, in about a fort- 
night, hatch big-headed, striped mites of cater- 
pillars; these nibble at the sedges a short time, 
and then, their parents long dead, go into winter 
quarters, hiding in the neatest crevices they can 
find. 

The whole of the next summer and part of still 
another is spent in this stage, in which the cater- 
pillar feeds both by night and by day upon the 
sedges, that so abound upon the mountain-side as 
often to give the appearance of a pasture ground. 

Some, doubtless, mature sooner than others, or 
we should see the butterfly only in alternate years, 
whereas it is equally common every year. When 
not feeding, the caterpillar is hiding between the 
rocks in just such places as it chooses to pass the 
winter in, and where also it changes to a chrysalis, 
lying flat upon its back without further protection 
than the rocks afford ; unless, indeed, it cuddles up 
against some moss, and shapes that side into the 
form and protection of a cell. 

The chrysaiis state is assumed in June, and 
lasts two weeks or more, and then again, after 
two years more or less of preparation, the butter- 
fly is once more upon the wing—a stranded relic 
of the great ice-age, like the alpine sandwort, 
Arenaria grenlandica, whose honeyed sweets it 
now robs. 
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A LAWN-TENNIS COURT-MARKER. 


As the common method of marking the lines of 
a lawn-tennis court out with a whitewash brush is 
neither neat nor speedy, I will give the readers of 
The Youth’s Companion a short description of an 
efficient home-made mechanical marker. It is to 
be used with wet lime, as dry lime is of little use 
on a grass court. 

First, procure a tin box, four inches by six by 
eight, or even a little smaller; a tea-box, which 
can be found in any grocery store, is just the 
thing. Next, take two strips of half-inch board, 
each about one foot long and three inches wide, 



































FIG. 1. 


and nail them firmly on the sides of the box so 
that the extra four inches will protrude below the 
bottom of the box. 

Then get a small wooden wheel, about five 
inches in diameter—the wheel from a child's 
wheelbarrow is the very thing needed. As sucha 
wheel will be too narrow, get the blacksmith to 
put around it a tire of sheet iron three inches wide. 

Next, fasten au axle firmly in the wheel; make 
it long enough 
to reach through 
the strips, and 
fasten the ends 
with nails. 

Now procure 
as large a spool 
as possible,—a 
ribbon spool will 
answer the pur- 
pose very well,—and fasten it on a wire axis, 
made to run through the sides of the box near the 
bottom. 

Then attach two spools at the top of the box 
on opposite sides and parallel with the spool at 
the bottom. 

Now buy some heavy 
duck cloth, out of which 
make a band as wide as 
the bottom wheel and 
about six feet long. The 
band is made to pass 
around the wheel, and 
over the spools at the 
top of the box, and then 
under the spool in the 
bottom of the box. Its 
ends should be sewed or 
laced around the wheel 
and spools with just so 
much tightness that it 
will move easily by its friction on the wheel when 
this is rolled over the ground. 

Now nail two lath handles on the sides of the 
box, and the marker is complete. Mix your lime 
and cover the spool at the bottom of the marker. 
Then, keeping the avheel on the line, walk slowly, 
pushing the marker ahead, and when the lime 
dries, you will have a perfect line. Cc. G. B. 


FIG. 2. 
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FIG. 4. 
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AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS. 


“It would be possible to-day to put logs of wood 
into one end of a factory and to take out from the 
other end a printed book, stitched and ready for 
the covers, without a single human hand touching 
the fabric of the paper from the beginning to the 
end of the process.” So writes Edward Atkinson 
in “The United States of America.” He is discuss- 
ing the progress of the industrial arts, and looking 
forward to what we may expect to see at the next | 
Universal Exposition. Of progress in the most. 
primitive of all civilized industries, the cultivation 
of the soil, he says: 


The beginning of civilization has sometimes been | 
fixed at the date, whenever it may have been, when 
man first set apart a lot of land, fenced it in or 
appropriated it, and then applied the force of a 
domesticated animal to his aid in the production of 
food. One can imagine how it was at the very 
beginning, when some one harnessed a bullock to a 
Pes ote stick, attached by a cord to the horns, 

lowing still survives 


inning to p slow. 
hat sabeaibve method of 

in some partsofthe world. The fellaheen of Egypt 
could be brought to an exposition, who still make 
use of the appliances o agriculture that are 
pictured upon the walls of the pyramids; and from 
the pointed stick, which may be taken as an 
example of the beginning of civilization itself, the 
whole development of the mechanism of agric ulture 
could be brought before the eye in one buildin 

The last example might be a great, comb ned 
machine that has been applied by its inventor in 
the valley of the San Joaquin River of California 





to the production of wheat. By means of this 
mechanism the wheat field is plowed, wed, 
seeded and rolled down ina single process. In the 


autumn the plows are detached, and a harvester 
worked by the same steam power is substituted— 
thrashing, winnowing and putting the wheat into 
bags in a single operation. 

he cost of the labor of man which is a 
the direction of this mechanism is less t ae one | 
dollar an acre in each year. The whole cost of the 
lavor, aside from the maintenance of the capital, is 
less than four cents on a bushel of wheat. The 
product for three hundred days’ labor of one man, 
pt parma, to a year’s work, has been in some 
seasons over fifteen thousand bushels. 

wheat is ca to the seaboard, loaded 

upon steamships, and moved to London to feed 
the hungry workmen of Great Britain, whose | 
customary loaf, called the quartern loaf, weighs | 
four pounds. There is no coin in existence in | 
Great Britain small enough to stand as a symbol of | 
the labor cost—the proportionate part of the wages 
paid in California—of producing wheat enough for 
that quartern loaf. There is but one coin in use 
in Great Britain, and that is seldom seen,—the 
farthing,—which would represent the cost of 
moving the wheat required for each quartern loaf 
from the field in California half-way around the 
globe to the market in London. 
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SAND-PAINTING. 


One of the most curious native customs of India 
is that of making sand-pictures, or “sand-painting” 
as it is often called. It is generally done on festal | 
days in front of both houses and temples, and it | 
has a religious significance. The sand, which is 
prepared and sold by natives of the Deccan, is 
white, red, black, blue, orange and purple. 


A woman, who has observed certain preliminary 
ceremonies, takes the sand in her hand and, allow- 
ing it to trickle out as she mov es her arm, forms 
upon the prepared ground in front of the door 
curious colored designs, enclosed with a border, 
and representing human figures, crosses, semi- 
circles, or birds. 

One explanation of the purpose of these pictures, 
according to Mr. J. W. Fewkes, is that they are 
believed to attract good spirits. 
painting brings bad luck. 

This strange custom assumes a scientific import- | 
ance when it is known that it prevails in almost | 
exactly the same form ones the Tusayan Indians | 
in the southw omere pa of the United States. The | 
Pueblos, like the Hindus, ascribe to the pictures 
the power of attracting friendly spirits, and they 
also use them in ceremonials intended to cure the | 
sick. It has been suggested that, as far as it goes, 
this fact is an indication that our Indians are related 
in origin to the native races of India. 

The first European discoverers of America 
thought they had hit upon the eastern extremity 
of Asia, whence the name of Indian gee to the 
red-skinned inhabitants whom they found here. 
Would it not be a singular coincidence if further | 
evidence of community of origin should finally 
establish the fact that the Indians are really 
Indians? 





To step on a sand- 
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EYING THE BIRD. 


The common game of pinning, while blindfolded, 
a tail on a picture of a donkey, is assumed to be a 
modern invention, and is, in fact, new to most | 
people. It is, however, only a modification of an | 
older game, very common on shipboard, called 
“eying the bird.” 


This is played thus: On the deck of a ship is 
chalked a picture which represents a bird. Not 
infrequently the contemplation of the picture alone 
is well worth Fang sare in the game, on account 
of its extraordinary want of resemblance to a bird. | 

This bird is left without an eye. One player is 
then blindfolded, and given a piece of chalk. He 
is turned around’ once, a few yards away from the 
picture, and then told to make a circula® mark as 
near as possible to the place where the bird’s eye 
ought to be. . 

he player’s peregrinations afford much amuse- 
ment to the others present. Often he starts in 
b ngs the wrong direction, but may be warned by 

e others’ laughter, and reverse his course. 

Sometimes he makes straight for the bird’s head, 
but is diverted from his course by a lurch of the 
ship. After he has made his mark the bandage is 
removed, and he is ——— to see how many 
yards away from the bird he has placed the eye. 

Then another player is blindfolded, and the 

ame proceeds until each has had his turn. There 

$a prize for the player who has come nearest to 
the eye,—and in rare cases it has been known to be 
correctly placed,—and a “booby prize” for the one 
who has marked farthest away. 

This game can be played on any large floor 

space, but is lent additional interest by the rolling 
movement of a ship. 


* 
* 





A LITTLE girl whose parents recently moved to 
another city, and who is now enjoying her first 
experience in living in a block, thus described it in 
a to another child: “This is a very queer 

ce 


Next door is fastened on our house.” 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight poy ny Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
e publishers. 

Ne Subscriptions can commence at any time 
Suring the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
serfber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agonts to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail 
Should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter, All postmasters are 
Seaee to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 


subscription is paid, can be changed. 
Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 


his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
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books uniess your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
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our books unless this is done. 
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= se tions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
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made to them until the person who subscribes has 
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receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








THE SECOND SUMMER. 


The second summer of a child’s life is often 
referred to by the mother as being the most critical 
period of childhood. Just which summer this may 
be is not always clear, since in case of the child’s 
birthday falling in July or August, it may be a 
question whether the summer of birth is, or is not, 
to be included in the calculation. 

As a matter of fact, physicians do not recognize 
any such restricted period of special danger; but 
they are agreed that the period succeeding the 
time of weaning, whenever that may occur, is of 
profound importance, and demands critical over- 
sight. When this period falls in the summer, 
special care must be directed to the preparation 
and administration of the substituted food, which 
is, of course, usualiy some preparation of milk. 

Unfortunately, no rule for the feeding of infants 
will apply in all cases, and the problem of success- 
fully nourishing the child will often tax most 
severely the ingenuity of the physician himself. 

Children lose their bodily heat very rapidly, and, 
as a consequence, they take cold readily. Hence 
some part of the body often suffers from “catarrh.” 
In winter this is more often the bronchial tubes, 
while in summer the intestinal tract is easily 
affected. In either case, the attack may be ushered 
in by convulsions, or “fits,” which indicate the 
extremely nervous organization of childhood. 

The dangers of teething, in themselves consid- 
ered, are often exaggerated. It is true, however, 
that the nervous irritability produced by the cutting 
of teeth may predispose the child to various disor- 
ders, just as nervous worry predisposes adults to 
certain diseases. 

Each season of life has its own special dangers. 
The most common cause of summer ills in young 
children is doubtless the indigestion of food which 
has been allowed to come in contact with some 
impure substance, or to stand till it is partially 
decomposed. But caution in this direction is to be 
exercised at ai] times of the year. 

No unusual anxiety, then, should cloud the mind 
of the mother regarding special dangers to be 
encountered during the baby’s second summer. 
Proper clothing, which should include at least one 
covering of woollen material, proper food at regular 
intervals, plenty of fresh air and means of exercise, 
and avoidance of extremes of all kinds—these are 
the essentials of a healthy childhood. 


———@—__—_ 


DANGEROUS PLAYHOUSE. 


Among the many adventures that befell Mr. Jebb 
in the course of his Rocky Mountain mining expe- 
riences, was one connected with dynamite. A line 
of rooms had been built for the accommodation of 
clerks, the storing of dynamite, and so forth. Then 
the superintendent sent for his wife and family. 
The children, numerous and turbulent, were made 
free of the place, with the necessary exception of 
the dynamite storeroom. 

Probably for the reason that this one room was 
forbidden to them, they were constantly caught 
hanging about it, to be dismissed promptly with a 
caution. Finally, after it was thought they had 
forgotten the subject, Mr. Jebb was going home to 
bed early one morning, after sitting up all night 
with a refractory furnace, when he happened to 
notice that the outer door of a room containing 
giant powder was ajar. 

Thinking of the gross carelessness of which some 
one had been guilty, he went to shut the door. As 
he did so, he glanced inside, and to his horror he 
saw the whole half-dozen children sitting on the 
various cases, trying to see which could make a 
match burn longest. 

There was enough explosive substance in the 
room to blew up the entire town, and it seemed 
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extremely probable that that was just what was 


going to happen; for it flashed through Mr. Jebb’s 
mind in a second that if he startled the children, 
they would drop their matches and run, when the 
result would be pretty certain. 

They were too busy to have caught sight of him. 
He moved a little away from the door, and then 
called to them softly. Probably his voice was some- 
what shaken by what the novelists call “conflicting 
emotions ;” for at first the children did not recog- 
nize it; but at the second or third call they came 
gingerly out of the room, fearful lest retribution 
for their disobedience might be about to befall 
them. 

The moment the last child—carrying a still burn- 
ing match—crossed the threshold, Mr. Jebb rushed 
into the storeroom just in time to extinguish a 
smoldering match-head on the floor, and after a 
searching look around to see that all was safe, he 
went out again and locked the door with a gasp of 
relief. 

Then he marched the children off to their father, 
with whom, to judge from the sounds, they spent an 
exciting half-hour. 


DAN. 


One of the difficulties which an ambulance 
surgeon must meet is the presence of an excited 
crowd, attracted by the accident that has summoned 
him. Dr. J. West Roosevelt, in his narrative of 
hospital experiences, published in Scribner’s, tells 
of an able volunteer assistant in keeping the ground 
clear for the surgeon—his dog Dan. 

The dog, an animal of great intelligence, origi- 
nality and determination, came to the hospital on a 
visit. After a few days he attached himself to the 
ambulance service, and always “personally con- 
ducted” the surgeon on calls. e ran ahead, 


barking furiously at any wagon which did not 
promptly turn aside. He saw to it that persons 
who had no business to crowd around the surgeon 


kept at a respectful distance. 
one but police or firemen in uniform could 
approach within four or five yards without receiving 
a decided hint from Dan that it would be safer for 
them to stop. He would walk ——, and with 
much dignity up to the intruder, look ng steadily 
at his face, an —_ to him in a low, half-whis- 
ate growl, at the same time ruffling the fur 
tween his shoulders. 
As our driver said, “Dat dog never had to bite no 
one; dey got on to what he meant without it.” 
the surgeon called any one to his side, Dan at 
once regarded him as privileged to remain inside 
the forbidden ground, and took him under his 
protection. 


SHE WAS DYING TO KNOW. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use. 
of Burnett's Cocoaine. { Adv. 











Teachers and Students should 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It supplies just the material that is most 


wasted by brain work and nervous exertion 
—the phosphates. 














Buy the Genuine 
134/ROGERS BRos® 


Spoons, Forks, etc. 
‘© 1847"’ is the guarantee. 


Hill’s Balcony 
Clothes Dryer. 


The most convenient ar- | 

















Houses, s 0 
Dwellings. Thousands in use 
and everybody pleased. 


Hill’s Champion Dryer 
For the Yard has no equal. Agents 
anted. Send for /ilus. Catalogue. 


HILL_DRYER COMPANY, 
Worcester, Mass. 








Ice Cream 
At Home—~ 


It’s not tedious to make Ice Cream when it can 
be produced, and of the very finest quality, in 
about four minutes with our 


IMPROVED 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 


Don’t pay Confectioners’ prices for Ice Cream 

when it can be so easily prepared at home at half 

the expense. Buy a White in Freezer and 

you will have the latest and best improvements. 
‘¢ Frozen Dainties,’’ by Mrs. Lincoln, 

Fifty Choice Receipts sent free to any address. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., - - NASHUA, N. H. 





550 different postage stamps, guar. 
Stamps anteed genuine, with a large $2.50 
cloth-bound Stamp Album of the best make, post 
free, $3.90. Selections of stamps sent on approval 
with discount to responsible parties. Sample of 
Weekly enw? Paper FREE upon application. 
Cc. H. Mekeel Stamp & Pub. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 








HE Success, Pleasure and Expense of Lawn Tennis 
depends so largely on Tennis Balls that we have 
directed the best attention of our Athletic Goods 

Factory to the manufacture of ° . ° ° 


Victor Tennis Balls. 


Experienced Players Everywhere Recommend and Use Them. 


The cover, with sewing all cut, will remain on the Ball 
set after set, on the most trying courts, as the Victor Cover 
is fastened securely by a special Victor process. 

The Victor Tennis Balls are made, molded and covered 
in our own factory, so go to the player fresh, elastic and 
possessing great resilience. They are the only success- 
ful American-made Tennis Balls on the market. 


Six Balls, $2.25, "7" 


A trial of the Victor Tennis Balls will convince any 
one of the greater durability and the consequent sav- 
ing in expense from their use. 


Send for 44-page Illustrated Catalogue of Victor Athletic 
Goods — Lawn Tennis, Base Ball, Golf, Foot Ball, ete. 


Only the Best Selected Materials are used in the 
Victor Athletic Goods. 





Overman Wheel Company, 


Makers of Victor Bicycles. 
New York. Detroit. 


San Francisco. Los Angeles. 


Boston. 
Paeifie Coast: 


Denver. 
Portland. 





A Maine correspondent sends to The Companion 
a dialogue between a little girl and her mother. It 
occurred in church at the morning service. The 
rector had just read, ‘On these two commandments 
hang all the law and the prophets.” 


“Mamma, mamma,” said little Effy, in a loud 
whisper, “how many —” 

“Sh!” said her mother. 

“But, mamma, just one quecien, only one.” 

“Well, softly,” answered the mother, seeing that 
the question must come. 

“How many prophets were there?” 

“TI don’t know.” 

“Can’t you guess?” 

“No. Now keep quiet.” 

“Were there three?” 

“Oh yes. Sh!” 

“Ten?” 

“Yes. Don’t ask another question!” 

“Twenty?” continued Effy, her eyes distending. 

The mother was in despair, and answered, “Yes.” 

“Then, mamma, tell me this.” 

“Hush!” 

“Just this,” and by this time the little girl’s voice 
was quite audible, “how could twenty prophets all 
hang on two commandments?” 


A WONDERFUL TREE. 


In the basin of the Congo River grows a species 
of tree of gigantic stature, called by the natives 
the moabi, and belonging to the botanical family of 
the Sapotacex, which promises to be very useful to 
man. 


The trunks of these trees, at the height of a man’s 
head above the ground, are frequently eight or ten 
feet in diameter, and many of them rise from eight 
to one hundred and fifteen feet before a branch 
puts out. The bark is exceedingly thick, as much 
as five or six inches in many cases, and it contains 
an abundance of milky juice which stiffens into a 
kind of gutta-percha. 

The large seeds of the inedible fruit of the tree 
are rer rich in a greasy substance that can be 
turned into soap, while the product derived from 
grinding the seeds and compressing them into cakes 
makes a valuable manure, and can also be used as 
feed for cattle. 


A FITTING REBUKE. 


Workingmen not only have the sensitiveness of 
other people about their personal integrity, but 
sometimes may have a neat way of replying to an 
imputation upon it. 


A carpenter, sent to make some repairs in a 
private house, entered the apartment of the lady 
of the house with his apprentice. 

“Mary,” the lady called to her servant, “see that 
"y jewel-case is locked at once!” 

he carpenter understood. He removed his 
watch and chain from his vest with a significant 
air, and gave them to his apprentice. 

“John,” he said, “take these right back to the 
shop. It seems that the house isn’t safe!” 


PRETTY WELL WORN OUT. 


A public school teacher in a New Jersey town 
was once asked where she intended to spend an 
approaching vacation. 


She replied that it was such an effort to collect 
her things and pack her trunk that she was doubtful 
whether she should leave town. When surprise 
was expressed at this, she replied: 

“Well, the truth is, 1 have strength enough to do 
either, but not both, of two things: I can get ready 
and not go, or I can go and not get ready!” 


POINTS OF RESEMBLANCE. 
Since the Rockland Tribune exposes an editorial 
secret, there is perhaps no harm in passing it along. 


“There are some points about your writings that 
much resemble Shakespeare,” said the editor. 

“Do you think so?” cried the delighted author, 
on ag brought his contribution in with his own 

and. 

“Yes,” the editor continued, “‘you employ almost 
the same punctuation marks.” 














Palmer Hammocks. 









As used with 
Palmer’s adj’tble 

Single Hitch 

Hook. Pat. 
June 18, 1889. 


Valance Pat’d 
May 21, 89. 


ARROWWANNA. 
WITH VALANCE, 
PALMER'S PATENT. 









As used with 
Palmer’s adj’tble 
Single Hitch 
Ring. Pat. 
April 20, 1886. 


Valance Pat’d 
May 17, ‘92. 


Cut No. 0120—V. 
Palmer Hammocks have never been equalled. They are and always have been the 


standard in Material, Construction and Design. 


have been without success and Palmer®*Mammocks still lead every make. 


The continual efforts to imitate and infringe 
Made in over 


100 styles and in greater quantity than all others combined. 


Be sure you get a “Palmer Patent Hammock.” 


not have them be sure 


I.E. PALMER, * 2 


If your dealer does 
that he gets you one. 


Middietowrn, Conn. 


Manufacturer of Canopies, Nettings, Hammock Attachments, Crinoline Linings, Etc. 





Hay-Fever 


Are you going to suffer through another 


Sufferers! 


summer with Hay-Fever and Asthma? 


REV. MR. LUTZ, of St. Mary’s, Ohio, wrote us Aug. 4, 1893, as follows: 


“I am a sufferer from Hay-Fever. It treats me so 
wretchedly that I cannot do any Sunday work; for weeks 
I cannot read any books. Having seen your advertise- 
ment in the Cosmopolitan | should be thankful if you 
were to send me a Blank for free examination by mail.”’ 


He came under our care Aug. 15, 1893, 
and now writes: 


St. MARY’S, OHIO, March 3, 1895. 
DR. P. HAROLD HAYES. 
Dear Sir: Last year it was the second season | 
have used yotr medicines against Hay-Fever. Last year 





as well as the former year I derived wonderful relief from 
your treatment. The months of August and September, 
which before I heard of you were months of terror and 
despair to me on account of the continuous sneezing, and 
what was worse, the frequent spells of breathlessness, 
passed by without any of these agonizing experiences 
since 1 took your medicines. All I had to complain of 
during the Hay-Fever months was a kind of dull head- 
ache. Yet even so! was able to stay with my congrega- 
tion and to perform my duties. 
I shall be forever, 


Your grateful friend, 
JOS. LUTZ, Pastor. 


Will it not pay YOU to Follow in His Footsteps? 





P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., - = = Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR GENERAL 
BLA@CKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 





. SUN PASTE . 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 





Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,U.S.A. 
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THE DESERT ISLAND DILEMMA. 


Stebbins, the boatswain, was a curious kind of 
‘sold salt.’ He did not chew “‘baccy,”’ nor did he 
hitch up his trousers and wipe his chin with the 
back of his hand. He was a practical old sailor 
man, if ever there was one. He enjoyed his pipe 
because, he said, it did him good. He was not 
averse to spinning yarns even, and odd stories 
they were. 

Stebbins went off on a yacht not long ago, for a 
cruise. There was a boy named Tom Fenn— 
nicknamed ‘‘Cockey’’—on board, and Cockey 
loved sea tales as well as any lad afloat. He 
fairly pined to be shipwrecked on a desert island. 
One day Stebbins, the boatswain, settled down on 
deck for a comfortable smoke, and Tom Fenn 
seized the opportunity to get a story. 

“You've read ‘Robinson Crusoe’ and ‘Swiss 
Family Robinson,’ Master Fenn? I thought so. 
Well, all I’ve got to say is, don’t go and get cast 
away all along of the encouragement you may 
get out of those blooming books. And keep shy 
of ‘Philip Quarll,’ ‘Masterman Ready’ and ‘The 
Mysterious Island,’ and the whole nautical lot of 
‘em. Many a bright young life has been wrecked 
on a desert island, for all you and I know, from 
overconfidence in that kind of yarns.” 

“Come, Stebby, tell us now! Have you ever 
been shipwrecked yourself ?”’ 

*“‘Have I, Master Fenn? Well, I should rather 
think so. It was in the Antipodes Islands, ten 
years come Michaelmas. And I almost starved 
to death trying to pattern after the heroes of those 
stories. I may say that I fairly hankered after a 
good old-fashioned shipwreck ; so when the bark 
Filliloo, bound from Valparaiso to Rangoon, 
went ashore on the night of September the fourth, 
and I found myself ashore next day on a real 
Simon-pure, warranted desert island, I hugged 
myself with joy. Now for it, says 1; and I sat 
down on a rock, and tried to think what the 
people in those splendid books did when they got 
into such a box. 

“I remembered that they generally lay down 
and went to sleep, and ‘woke up refreshed.’ So I 
tried the same dodge; instead of which I woke up 
so hungry and thirsty I was ready to drown 
myself. They always found clams and oysters 
lying around on the beach, open-mouthed and 
begging to be eaten. But I couldn’t find any; 
and I totally failed to fill my pockets with rock 
salt which had been deposited ready for my 
coming. 

“I had no matches in my clothes, like the 
castaways in ‘The Mysterious Island,’ to kindle a 
fire with. But I realized that I must have a fire. 
There were plenty of penguins all around, and 
some trees higher inland. I hadn’t a doubt, 
either, that the ocean swarmed with fish, if I 
could only find a way to catch them. 

“That problem of starting a fire was the 
toughest of all. Philip Quarll, | well remembered, 
had calmly ‘picked up a parcel of dry leaves, and 
with his knife.and flint struck fire and kindled 
them.’ I had a good pocket-knife,—for every 
sensible man carries one nowadays,—but I hadn’t 
any flint, and I didn’t see any stone anywhere, in 
an hour’s search, that looked or acted anything 
like flint. That did for ‘Quarll.’ 

“Now for ‘The Mysterious Island’ firemen, 
thought I; and I began by cracking the stones 
together over a handful of dry moss, and met 
with as little success as they.” 

“Why didn’t you rub two dry pieces of wood 
together, as the savages do?’’ asked Cockey 
Fenn. 

‘Well, didn’t I?’’ retorted Stebbins. ‘I got 
myself red-hot in half an hour’s hard rubbing, but 
the pieces of wood were nothing like as hot as I 
was, after it all. All the while, the famous old 
recipe for this sort of fire fairly stood out before 
my eyes. It always used to go like this: 
a thin piece of hard wood and blunt one end of it; 
then a block of decayed wood, nearly ready to fall 
apart, and make in it a small hole for the blunt 
point to fit into. By revolving the stick rapidly 
between the palms of your hands, you should 
have fire in from thirty to sixty minutes with 
hard work.’ 

“Mr. Cockey, the only true thing about the 
whole blessed mess is those last three words. It’s 
the hardest work you ever tried, and you're as 
apt as not to starve to death trying to find the 
right kind of wood. 

“That ‘Swiss Family Robinson’ were a rum 
lot. They ‘broke a dry twig from a karatas-tree, 
peeled the bark, laid the pith on a stone’ and 
‘struck a couple of pebbles over it.’ A fine, large 
spark was emitted, as they said, and the pith 
promptly caught fire. Now I wouldn't know a 
karatas-tree if one came and stared me in the 
face; so I soon gave that idea up. Besides, I 
banged rocks together for ten minutes over some 
lint from my shirt, and nary a spark did I get. 

“I didn’t have any ship to swim out to, to get 
all the luxuries of the season from, including 
pineapple-rum and wax matches. The ship I had 
come on seemed to have just dumped me there 
and sailed on to somewhere else, leaving me 


‘Take | 





without any way of oti a fire that 1 saw, 
unless I could happen to get struck by lightning.” 

‘*Why didn’t you use your watch-crystal for a 
sun-glass, Stebby ?”” 

“Well, now, sir, there you go again. The only 
sailors I ever knew that carried watches around 
with ‘em, so they could kindle fires on desert 
islands, were the ones in the books. ‘Take the 
crystal from your watch, and in five minutes 
under a hot sun you will have a fire,’ the books 
say. But I didn’t have any watch. 

“Jules Verne’s wonderful engineer, named 
Smith, actually took two watches to make a 
burning-glass to set his pot boiling, and clapping 
the two crystals together, filled the hollow between 
them with water, and stuck them together with a 
little clay. Nice, delicate sort of job that, for a 
shipwrecked mariner without any watch. 

“I was quite wild-like by this time, and ran 
madly away from the shore toward the wooded 
inlands until, sticking my foot into a spring, I 
tripped and almost jabbed my nose into the pure, 
fresh water bubbling out of it. This beats distilling 
sea-water from a clamshell, thought I; and I 
drank a gallon without stopping. 

“The books tell you, you know, to twiddle 
those sticks until you get a nice, comfortable 
blaze, and then to lay a big clamshell on the 
coals, filled with salt water, hanging your hand- 
kerchief over it to catch the pure, distilled water 
which rises in the form of steam. For my part, 
I had come ashore without a handkerchief."’ 

“Poor old Stebby!’’ said the boy, soothingly. 

““You may well say ‘poor old Stebby,’ ’’ growled 
the boatswain. ‘I was on that island eighty 
days, and the only mansion I had to sleep in was 
a shack of sods that I chopped out with my 
pocket-knife. The island was only about three 
thousand acres in extent, and there was a flock of 
goats on it, but I couldn’t catch any of them. I 
tried all sorts of Robinson Crusoe schemes on the 
goats, but they didn’t seem to work. 

“I endeavored to eat the inner bark of shrubs, 
and lizards, but I couldn’t. Penguin eggs and 
roots, with a few birds that I knocked over with a 
stone and ate raw, made up my stock of grub. I 
often vowed that I would never be shipwrecked 
again as long as I lived without a pocket tinder- 
box, patent illuminator, flint, steel, and plenty of 
parlor matches in my pocket. I almost went 
crazy for something hot to eat, and I used to 
dream of a cup of smoking coffee, and wake up 
in a cold sweat. 

“I soon concluded that I didn’t have enough 
education to make a comfortable castaway. 
tried to make a bow and arrows, which, from 
all I could remember of the books, was a task 
that any fool could do—but I couldn’t. 1 could 
never get any string for my bow. I should have 
unravelled my shirt, and twisted a stout cord 
from it, I know; but it didn’t seem to go. 

«Then I remembered that I was in duty bound 
to kill one of the goats, and make the bowstring 
out of its sinews and tendons. Try as I would, 
however, I could not seem to get the goats to 
stand still long enough for me to kill one of them. 
And I doubted if I would have been equal to the 
sinew and tendon job, even if I could have 
hypnotized one of the goats. I did make all sorts 
of passes at them, but without a particle of 
effect.”” 

“Why didn’t you dig a pit, Stebby, cover it 
over with reeds or brush, and then sprinkle grass 
over it to make it look natural? Iam sure the 
goats would have tumbled into that.”’ 

“Yes, I know the goats ought to have done so, 
Master Fenn, but they never did. Another thing 
I noticed that did not seem quite right. Take the 
‘Swiss Family Robinson,’ for example. They 
had a desert island that was a regular picnic, a 
sort of Washington Market and Manhattan Beach 
all in one. I walked three hours in the hot sun 
one day in my island, trying to find fresh figs, and 


_ 


guavas, and breadfruit, and cocoanuts, and pine- | 


apples, and Indian figs, and manioc, and candle- 
trees, and lobsters, and ortolans, and potatoes, 
and agouti, and bustards, and cochineal, and 
kangaroos. But I didn’t find any of ‘em. 

“Yet if my memory serves me right, the ‘Swiss 
Family Robinson’ found all those dainties and 
more, too. It would be money in somebody's 
pocket to plant a whole string of desert islands, 


like theirs, right up and down the Atlantic coast. 


For a fact.” 
“You were not in the right longitude, Stebby ; 
that’s evident.” 


“No, nor the right latitude either, my lad. 1 | 


gave it up as a bad job, and was growing to be 
real fond of roots and raw penguin eggs, when 
along comes a big ship, on the eightieth day of my 
peaceful sojourn, and yanks me right away from 
my lovely sod-house in a boat. 

“Then what do you think happened? 
may stop my ’baccy if they didn’t sail around the 
island and show me, not three miles from where I 
had lived eighty days, a government depot, chock 
full of previsions and food and sardines and 
devilled ham and condensed milk and matches, 
and all the other good things you can think of! 

‘The magazine had been provided for just such | 
cases as mine, and I had never thought to circum- | 
navigate my insular domain and look for it. You | 
could have knocked me down with a penguin 
feather when I heard this.’ 

“I should think you’d have had enough of the 
penguins by that time,’’ said Cockey. 

‘Right you are, lad,’’ answered Stebbins, with 
awink. ‘I’ve never eaten one since.” 

Joun Pav Bocock. 
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Agents wanted. Sample by ma 10c. 


HANCOCK MFG. 
620 TANS Avenue, ak, ~ 


sew CANDY RECEIPTS, 
ew COOKING RECEIPTS, 


compiled especially for us by Miss FANNY MERRETT 

FARMER, principal of the Boston Cooking School, etc. 
SEND 2-CENT STAMP TO 

HALL & LYON, Druggists, Providence, R. I. 

















you ike Strawberries ? But don’t like hullin 
Well, use our Silver-plated § Strawberry Hulle 


Saves time and soiled fingers and crushing of fruit. Ones e | 


used awa used. Sample mailed 15e. Agents wanted. 
MFG. COMPANY, . NATICK, MAss. 
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A June Breakfast! 
WHEAT 
GERM! 


Sold by all G all Grocers. 













BUY THE RELIABLE 
“*‘Maine”’ and “White Mountain’”’ 


REFRIGERATORS. 


The Best in the World. 


These have the latest scien- 
tific method of cold dry air cir- 
culation, are easily cleaned, 
are perfect food-preservers, 
have positive dryness, are eco- 
nomical in the use of ‘ic e, free 
from impure and musty air, 
are cleanly and allow perfect 
circulation. Have large doors, 
metallic shelves,flush bottoms, 
title bronze ‘frimmings, ar- 


MAINE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Sold Everywhere. NASHUA, N. H. 
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| DULUTH 


Sea Moss Farine. Tooth- 
some, Nutritious, Econom- 
ical 25 ct. package makes 
16 quarts various dessert 
dishes. Receipts with each 
package. Write for Fairy 
Story Book, illustrated. 

Buy Farine of all Grocers, 
or package mailed on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. 


Lyon eee. Co., 
43 South Fifth St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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more to the barrel can be 
made from the famous. . 


Duluth Imperial 
Flour 


than from any other brand. 


IMPERIAL MILL CO., 
DULUTH, MINN. 








Scouring ol pm Forks. | 
Made of cork. Big profits to agents. | 


oom. | 





Tl. 


MARIGOLD CORN PLASTERS 


| Simple Cure for 
| CORNS. ab are Death on Corns. 
} — EASILY, SIMPLY APPLIED. 
= e- OQ Cents. 
A plaster sufficient for ten 
qpplics ations mailed to any address on receipt of price. 
PROPRIETARY CO., New Haven, Ct. 





Quality 


and 


Purity 


can always be found in the 


“Oxford”’ or 


“Superfine”’ Brands, 
ask these 


brands taken from a box bearing this stamp. 





for 


When you buy Chocolates 


Manufactured by 


D. M. HAZEN & SONS, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


“Oh, My Head” 


What will relieve the pain 
from these common ailments? 








| Nervous Headache, Lis 
Sick Headache, ‘J Za 


| 
| 
Neuralgia. 


TABLETS. 
Perfectly Harmless. 


Easily taken 
Better than pills— Dissolve in the weakest stomach—A 
scientific preparation superior to any other. 


Contain no opiates—Always effective 


At druggists or by mail 25c. per box. Samples Free. 


PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, Mass. 


High Grade Watches. 


We will send to all who request 
it, a copy of our 
Itlustrated Watch Catalogue 
describing the popular Elgin 
and Waltham movéments, in 
Gold, Silver and filled cases. 
The prices are Special to 


Companion readers. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 











Price- List 


Waltham and [igin Watcnes, 


Poy emer 8 Comenen 


—— —— 
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| SHREDDED 
Codfish 
10¢ 
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SHREDDED. 
ae oat 
Codfish | 
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There is only 
ONE 


Shredded Codfish! 
That’s Beardsley’s. 





** Picked up ’’ by the only process that 
does not destroy the fibre and flavor. 
Requires no boiling or soaking, there- 
fore creates no odor. 


Ask your Grocer for BEARDSLEY'S 
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: Acme Shredded Codfish and take no other. 
@ sliced | J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 
— 179 & 180 West Street, 

$ Perfect. 10c. a Box. New York. 
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Has been before the public for nearly 50 years, 
and is still acknowledged everywhere fo be 


ABSOLUTELY THE BEST. 


For Sale by the Trade in General. 





MANUFACTURED BY 
D. EDDY & SONS, Dorchester District, Boston, Mass. 














IV. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











(VRAIN 


ESTABLISHED 1831. 








Central Wharf, 
Scollay Square, 
Copley Square, 


Ask Your Grocer 


FOR A BARREL OF 


wan’s Down Flour 


and judge for yourself whether it is or is not 
THE BEST Bread-Making Flour on the Market. 


Ss. S. PIERCE CoO.,, 


BOSTON. 


Freight prepaid on $25.00 orders to any railroad 
station in New England. Sugars excluded. 


Send for Price-List. 


ALU BYNE YUN LENS IER ELELEIE RELL LEE LEBEL LEBES 






INCORPORATED 1894. 


Coolidge’s Corner, 
BROOKLINE. 
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WHAT ... 





INTERNALLY. 


It will cure most cases of Sore Throat 
if taken in season, and is of great value 
in cases of Diphtheria, Fetid Bronchitis, 
Gangrene of the Lungs, etc., used either 
as a gargle or spray. 

It will destroy Bacteria and is healing 
in effect in Ulceration of the Stomach or 
Bowels, Fermentative Dyspepsia, Typhoid 
and Scarlet Fevers, Cholera and similar 
diseases. 
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THYMOZONE 


IS GOOD FOR. 


+ EXTERNALLY. 


It is a powerful Antiseptic and Deodor- 
izer, healings and cleansing in its effect. 
Diluted with pure water to suit conditions 
it is invaluable as a wash for Wounds, 
Ulcers, Eczema, Nasal Catarrh, Burns, 
etc., or wherever there are unhealthy dis- 
charges or inflammation. 

As a tooth and mouth wash it is ex- 
cellent, perfectly cleansing the teeth, also 
healing and hardening the gums. 


Physicians and Dentists Recommend It— Everybody Should Use It. 
HENRY THAYER & CO., Mfrs., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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Cool Floors. 








We are confident that our-selection of floor coverings for 








the summer will please you in every point,—texture, design, color, price 
and all. We have some beautiful things in this line to which we invite 
a most careful inspection. From these 


Summer Carpetings, 


Fine Canton and Japanese Mattings, Oriental 
Rugs, Art Squares, &c., 











we can furnish city, country or seaside house with floor coverings that 
are at once cool and artistic. Our facilities for the prompt execution 
of all orders are of great consequence at this season of the year. 

















Joel Goldthwait & Co., 


163 to 169 Washington St. (near Cornhill), Boston, Mass. 
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Sole New England Distributors. 
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The “Alaska” 
Refrigerators 


Are constructed on the scientific principle that 
Warm Air rises and Cold Air falls. There is 
direct connection between the ice and storage 
chambers, thus insuring perfect circulation of 
Dry, Cold Air and evenness of temperature, 
These two factors are absolutely necessary for 
the proper preservation of perishable provisions. 
The doors overlap, making Chest 


AIR « TIGHT. 


The ‘‘Alaska’’ will keep provisions longer 
and use less ice than any other make. 


nquire of your dealer,—he should have 
meet “Alaska,’’—if not send to us, we pa 
the freight anywhere in New ngland. 
Book that tells all about ‘Alaskas,”’— 
size, ice capacity, price, etc., free by mail. 
SEND US YOUR NAME. 


The Clee <thieee Company, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Manufactured 


solely by W. P. SHELDON, Beate 








THE MOST DELICIOUS SUMMER BEVERAGE. .. . 


Refreshing asa Beneficial. 


well known. 


“Queen Sherbet” 


work or play. 
For Sale at ail Soda Fountains. 








The invigorating properties of fresh fruit are 


is made from Pure Fruit Juice, without artificial 
means of any kind. It is a delightful beverage, 
strengthening to the stomach and general sys- 
tem. Relieves fatigue caused by heat, over- 


Malden, Mass. 


